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July. 
oe 
¥ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are embiems of deeds that are done in their clime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gal in her bloom, 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice ofthe nightingale never is mute.” 
Byron. 

We have the climate, if not the land of which 
the poet sung, during our brief torrid Summer. 
July seldom fails to give us heat of tropical in- 
tensity, even to the most Northern limits of our 
country. Away up inthe valleys of the Green 
and White Mountains, the thermometer goes up 
to a hundred and over, and the leaves of that 
salamander plant, Indian corn, shrivel and droop 
under the burning sun. On one of these scorch- 
ing days, a scene in a maize field on the prairies, 
or in thre bottom lands @f the affluents of the’Mis- 
sissippi, might easily be mistaken for a plantation 
in the valley of the Amazon. The whole hori- 
zon is yellow with the glowing heat. The at- 
mosphere, as far you can see, quivers with the 
radiation like the breath of a furnace. No breeze 
relieves the suffocating stillness, nothing diverts 
the thoughts from the one sensation of swelter- 
ing heat. The cows stand midway in the slug- 
gish water, the birds gasp for breath in the voice- 
_ less branches of the trees,.and the tired mower 
reeking with sweat seeks the welcome shade. 
We have occasional days as oppressive as the 
Summer weather of Cuba, and were it not for the 
intervals of cloud and storm we should hardly be 
able to endure the severe labors of the hay har- 
vest. 


great advantage over England, and the nations 
of northern Europe. The bright sunshine of 
July and August matures the maize crop from 
Georgia to Canada, a plant of tropical origin and 
appearance. The bean of Lima matures in lati- 
tudes north of this city, without forcing, and with 
a little of the gardener’s art, can be had in Maine. 
Tomatoes and egg plants, okra and Sweet pota- 
toes, are getting to be well known in Northern 
gardens. Melons, in their varieties, are grown al- 
most as perfect on Long-Island and in Jersey, as 
on the banks of the Savannah, and the St. John’s, 
Indeed, we have seen the Black Spanish Water- 
melon, of full size and flavor, grown on the upper 
waters of the Hudson, though the cropis not a 
certain one in that latitude. Our gardens are 
continually gaining accessions from tropical lands, 
and many of the vegetables that we mature of 
this class are better flavored than when they have 
the full strength of a torrid sun. 

The boasted magnificence of tropical vegetation 
and scenery is a theme that will do very well 
for poets, descanting to readers, who only judge 
of the reality from descriptions and from pictures. 
It must be admitted that they get up some very 
respectable palms and cocoanuts, lemon and 
orange groves in Cuba. But the men who have 
seen the big trees of California, or the specimens 
of White pine and hemlock, still to be found in 
the primitive forests of our northern States, have 
nothing to complain of in the way of small tim- 
ber and dwarf vegetation. We have oaks with 
the growth of centuries in their boughs, ever- 
greens that were stately trees 


“ Fit masts for tall admirals,’’ 


before the masts of Christopher Columbus were 
seen off San Salvador. Those who have never 
seen a bit of primitive forest, such as still exists 
in the wilderness of Northern New-York, and in 
the mountainous regions of New-England, as well 
as ‘‘out West,’’ hardly understand the capabili- 
ties of our climate in growing trees. No scene 
in tropical lands can inspire sublimer emotions 
than these monarchs of the wood, as one treads 
the dim aisles beneath their vaulted arches. 


“ Thou has not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are hereto speak of Thee. This mighty oak 
By whose immoveable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated,—not a prince, 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him.” 


In the way of floral display nothing can sur- 
pass a locality of laurels or rhododendrons in full 
bloom. This latter shrub has a tropical look 
though it exists in its perfection in this latitude. 
It comes into full bloom this month, and is found 
in greater luxurianee and size in the forest, than 
in the cultivated grounds of eur rural improvers. 





This tropical quality of our climate gives us a 


We have this great advantage over our tropi- 
cal friends, that while they can not mature many 


of our plants and fruits by artificial meansy we 
can grow all of theirs under glass. With a little 
lumber and glass, and a few tons of Pennsylvania 
coal, we can get up a small section of Cuba (we 
go in for this kind of annexation) in any corner of 
our gardens, and grow pine-apples and bananas, 
to our heart’s content. Orange and lemon trees, 
Japonicas, and a multitude of smaller foreign 
plants are common in our conservatories. The 
rich have it within their means to enjoy South- 
ern vegetation and flowers, all Winter long, at 
a very moderate expense. 

But what planter of the Antilles has ever de- 
vised a Winter house for maturing the fruits and 
flowers of the temperate zone? In no corner of 
his paradise can he grow apples, or raise hisown 
cranberry sauce. We can taise’our temperature 
to the point required to grow his vegetation, ata 
tithe of the cost required to reduce his to the 
point where the fruits and flowers of the North 
will mature. 

We have no occasion to envy the inhabitants 
where perpetual Summer reigns. In this month, 
we have a genuine taste of their climate, with- 
out artificial means. With a little money and 
labor we can prolong it to suit our convenience 
and pleasure. There can be little doubt, that a 
given amount of means will purchase a man more 
ofthe luxuries and comforts of life here, than apon 
any other spot on the globe. So far as the en- 
joyment of life is concerned we had rather have 
a Pennsylvania farm, or one anywhere West ot 
that State, to the furthest confines of Missouri, 
than all the plantations amid the spice groves of 
the tropics. We know of no finer sight than a 
fifty acre wheat field, just turning yellow, apd 
nodding its plumes in graceful invitation to the 
reaper, or a like field of maize, a little later in the 
season,—the husks cracking open, to let out 
the golden ears. What perfume is sweeter to the 
farmer, than the breath of his clover and grasses, 
when his scythe sweeps down their dew laden 
blossoms at sunrise, or the odor of the same 
grasses when dried, and carted home at nightfall. 
We do not blame the perfumers of Paris, for la- 
belling one of their compounds “ New mown hay,” 
nor wonder at its popularity with the Broadway 
belles, if it equals the genuine aniicle. 

It is worth our while, at this culminajjng point 
of the year, to pause amid the ripening fruits, and 
the ingathering of the grain and hay harvests, and 
contemplate the fullness of ourblessings. Would 
that we could see them near at hand, as they re- 
ally are, rather than afar off, as they are not in 
the wilderness of the West, or in the climes ot 
perpetual Summer. As a class, farmers have 
not half the blessings they are fairly entitled to, 
by virtue of the climate and their position in so- 
ciety as producers. They grow wood for fuel, and 
yet multitudes have not even a shade tree about 
their dwellings. They raise the cream for our 
strawberries, while not one in a hundred ofghem 
have any strawberry bed of their own. /They 





have plenty of land and manure, and yet a good 
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vegetable garden is still the exception among 
them. With a little attention and care in the se- 
lection of seeds, they may have the most highly 
prized and hiealypful luxuries of the city, without 
money and without price. ‘There is no occasion 
fur them to sigh fur the lands of the orange and 
the myrtle. ‘They may woo their lovers, and 
live with them, beneath their own vines and fig 
trees. 
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Calendar of Operations for July 1858. 


——_@—— 


[We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
hé month, not se much to afford instruction to practical 
men, asto calito mind the various operations to be at- 
fended to A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
ge-lt some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the Jatitudes of 38°10 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that 1s, later for 
the North, earlier for the South. 

{fF At this season there is comparatively little to be 
said; in the busier mouths of planting and sowing, this 
calendar will be more extended. 

Expviaxations —f imlicates the first; m the middle ; 
and J the last of the month.—Doubiing the letters thus: ff, 
or mm, or li, gives particular emphasis tothe period indi- 
cated —Two letters placedtogether, as fm or ml, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked f/m indicates that it 1s to be 
attended to from the first to the middle of the month.] 


= 
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The “rolling year” has now brought us to one of the 
hottest and most laborious months. The heavy 
work of *‘ haying and harvest” has to be prosecuted vigor- 
ously undera vertical sun, requiring activity and yet pru- 
dence and moderation in labor, and temperance and dis- 
crimination in food and drink. Happily, the ingenuity of 
man has succeeded admirably in bringing brute force sub- 
servient to his will, by harnessing his horse to the scythe 
and cradle (the mowing and reaping machines), thus rap- 
idly and economically performing the hardest work of the 
farmer. Besides cutting hay and grain, buckwheat and 
curnips are still to be sown ; and the hoes should by no 
means be idle. 

Buckwheat does best sown, ff,—but may be put in, m. 
Read the article on a succeeding page. 

Bark of Hemiock and Oak will “run” during most of 
July, and may be peeled for tanners, at any leisure time 
during dull weather. Pile upthe former peelings. 

Bees—Late swarmscoming out at this season should, in 
most cases, be returned to the hive. See ‘* Apiary” on 
next page. 

Buildings, Yards, &c.—Keep everything about them 
clean and neat. Leave nothing to ferment and breed 
distempers. 

Butter and Cheese making are going on briskly within 
doors. See chapters elsewhere. 

Cabbages for alate crop may still be planted, ff. Choose 
damp weather for'transplanting, if possible. Early ones 
will now be ready for market and the ground may pro- 
duce a second crop, or be sown to turnips. 

-Corn for soiling may be drilled in or sown broadcast, ff. 
It will form a good succession with the earlier plantings. 

Fences—Do not permit cattle to discover any weak 
points, ifyou wou!dsave yourself loss and trouble, and 
keep out of @ontention with your neighbors. 

Haying is the important work of July, but with a good 
mowing machine on smooth ground, a boy and team of 
horses can perform the heaviestlabor. It is needless to 
say, ‘make hay while the sun shines,” and get it in be- 
fore the evening dews begin to fall, for every good farmer 
knows that much. 

Hay Caps—Procure or make a quantity, ff, ifnot already 
on hand One hundred of them, costing but a few dollars, 
may sive several tuns of hay in a single season. 

Hloeing will be a secondary operation this month, but 
the horse-hoe or cultivator, if you have them, should be 
run through the corn occasionally, and hand-hoes at least 
be used, whenever needed, or an opportunity offers—some- 
limes inthe morning before the dew is off the grass. 

Hogs—Keep them supplied with materials for making 
manure compost, and see that they have plenty of water 
of liquid food. 

Manures will soon be wanted for the Winter wheat and 
rye. Cart muck, turf, loam and weeds to cattle and hog 
yards during dull weather. Scrape up the cattle drop- 
pings each morning and throw in heaps, under cover, 
mixing with muck. Do not neglect that valuable manu- 
factory, the privy. Throw in every few days, a quantity 
of muck, door yard scrapings, charcoal dust, or plaster, 
&c., to absorb unpleasant odors and increase the bulk and 
value. See “Sink Slops as Manure.” 


“Mitie'—Sow, ff m, for a succession asa soiling eran 
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In connection with corn it will be found very valuable in | 


a time of short feed. 

Oats will probably need cutting, ll. Do not allow them 
to get over ripe. 

Pastures ~Sce that the grass is sufficient for the grazing 
stock. A scant feed now willsoon be seen in adiminished 
supply of milk, and slow growth of young stock. 

Poultry require little care now, save keeping from the 
small fruits and grain fields. Hens may still be set for | 
late chickens, although earlier ones are preferable. 

Potatoes—Early crops will be ready for harvesting and 
marketihg during the month, and the ground may now be 
appropriated to late cabbages or turnips. 

Rye—Cut, ff, m,-as it ripeas. 





Seec Wheat and Rye—Let them ripen fully before cut- 
ting. Allow no foul stuff to be gathered with them. 
Thresh with a flail, rather than machine, which bruises | 
many of the kernels. 

Sheep are apt to Le worried, and killed even, by dogs, at 
this season. A few small bells placed upon the necks of 
several of the flock willusually help protect them. Give 
salt each week. 

Sugar Cane—Sow or drill in, ff, m, for cattle, and espe- 
cially for hogs 

Tunber cut in July and August will last much longer 
for fencing, and other uses, than when cut in Winter and 








Spring. 

Tobacco—Keep ground light and free from weeds. 
Pinchthe upper growth to induce side leaves. 

Tools—Have them at all times in the best working order. 
Fifteen minutes spent in grinding a scythe in the morning 
willoften save double the time during the day, to say 
nothing of the saving of strength. 

Turnips—Sow for full crop, f, mm, and even, 1. Newly 
plowed rich soil is best. See article elsewhere. 

Wheat—Cut before itis fully ripe, or when passing from 
the dough state. 

Young Stock—Give. them especial care at this season. 
A calf or colt whose growth is checked now, seldom does 
as well afterwards. 





Orchard and Nursery. 


Pruning both old and young trees, thinning late and har- 
vesting early fruits, budding, plowing and hoeing nur- 
sery stock, are now the chief labors of the orchardist and 
tree grower. The most impertant operation is pruning, 
which is discussed on a subsequent page. LTarly fruitis 
how ripened and giving the cultivator a foretaste of what 
is coming. He already feels repaid for his vigilant care 
of the fruit orchard. 

Budding will commence, m, or perhaps, f, on plums. 
Examine stocks often to ascertain the earliest period at 
which the bark wiil start. The order in which trees are 
plum, cherry, pear, apple, quince 


usually ready to bud js: 
and peach. A full description was given in last volume, 
page 161. Pear stocks often complete their growth early 
in the season, andon this account should be budded atthe 
first favorable opportunity. 

Caterpillars—Dest!roy late broods, ff, with the brush fig- 
ured on page 186 of the June Agriculturist, or pinch them 
off by hand. 

Cherries are fast ripening and many of the varieties 
need picking and marketing at once. Others may re- 
main for a time onthe trees withoutinjury. Guard against 
barking the limbs with heavy boots and breaking thern in 
the operation. Dry a portion of the fruit in a moderately 
heated oven, or put it away incans and jars for Winter 
use. 

Fallen Fruit—Gather and steam or boil the sinall worm- 
eaten fruit of all kinds as fast as it fails, to destroy the in- 
closed insects. Pigs, when allowed the range of the or- 
chard, eat much of the wormy fruit, and effectually kill 
the germs of a future crop of pests. 

Fences—Keep in good repair. Cattle are fond of nip- 
ping the young growth in both orchard and nursery. On 
low branching trees they destroy much ofthe fruit also, 
when permitted access to it. Fence the orchard as se- 
curely as the garden. 

Grafts—Loosen any bandages cutting into the stock, 
replace wax‘orcement that has fallen off, and_ rub super- 
fluous shoots from the stock. 

Hoeing—Continue this in nursery rows, and around 
trees. The horse-hoe or cultivator will be good aids. 
Loosen the ground and keep down weeds about newly 
planted and older standards. Allow neither grass nor 
weeds within six feet of the body-of orchard trees. 

Insects—Keep lanterns burning, open bottles suspend- 
ed, and use other methods to destroy curculios, codling 
moths, Caterpillars, slugs, &c., as heretofore recommend. 
ed. See article on ‘“‘ Enemies of the Pear Tree.” 

Layer and Inarch shrubs, trees and vines intended for 
propagation, ff, m. Full descriptions with illustrations 
were given on page 184, volume XVI. 

Manure, ff, trees bearing heavy crops. Procure a good 
supply of muck during dry weather, for use another sea- 








; son. Lime and ashes are Also very valuable for trees. 


Pinehine of Shorienme-in should now be practiced, 


both in the nursery and orchard. A weak spindling growth 
may be made more stocky, and side branches induced to 
grow by heading back the leader, ff. See illustrations 
page 116 of the April number ; also notice the beneficial 
effects of shortening-in standard trees, on the same page. 

Plums—Gather al the punctured ones which fall pre- 
maturely, and cook them to destroy worms. Continue 
the curculio preventives recommended last month, and 
keep all warty excrescences pared off. 

Pruning—Now is the proper time for pruning, as recom- 
mended in an artic!e.further on. 

Seedlings of tender varieties in the nursery, or planted 
in pots and boxes need a shade during the hot days of 
July. Holly, magnolias, and many of the evergreens 
would burn up the first season from seed, if not partially 
shade, 

Stones or Pits—Collect cherry pits for planting, and put 
in boxes of moist, not wet earth, befére they become dry. 

Thin Fruit, especially on young trees. Those set out 


| this season should not be allowed to ripen fruit. Many 


trees are seriously injured by permitting them to ripen an 
overcrop. By removinga portion of the fruit on older 
trees, the remainder will be much finer. 

Weeds are as muchout of place in the nursery, and 
about orchard trees, as in the garden. Let all the grounds 
be kept free from them. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


One of the first things requiring attention now is to see 
that ail vacant spots are planted with late vegetables. 
Some of the early crops are ready for use or for market, 
and after clearing the ground, giving acoat of manure and 
a deep plowing, it is all ready for a secondcrop. Hoeing 
will come in fora large share ofthe work of July, and as 
a general thing those vegetables do best which receive it 
most frequently and most thoroughly. 

Asparagus—Omit cutting, ff, if it has been practiced to 
this time. Let the stalks grow the rest ofthe season, but 
keep the ground loose and free from weeds. Give acoat- 
ing of packing salt, which will be carried into the soil by 
rains and dews. 

Beans—A few of the quick growing kinds, as early Val- 
entine, Refugee and China may still be. planted, ff. 

Beets for Winter use do well sown, ff. Stir the ground 
among former plantings. Some of the early beds willnow 
yield a supply for the taBle. , 

Blackberries were doubtless staked up last month, or 
éarlier. Some of the heavily loaded branches of the New- 
Rochelle variety may need an additional tying, 1, to pre- 
their splitting down. 
bbages and Cauliflowers—Set out the remaining 
plants, fi, m. Water the beds before taking them up, and 
the plants after setting—always retaining as much earth 
about the roots as possible when transplanting them. Set 
in the afternoon unless a cloudy er damp day be chosen. 
The crop of early cabbages is now ready for market. 

Carrots, Parsneps and Salsafy—Stir the ground often 
between the rows, and allowno weeds to rob them of 
moisture and nourishment. 

Celery—Plant out the late crop in recently prepared 
trenches, ff, watering and shading with a board shelving 
over them, unless set in cloudy weather. Hoe often. 

Corn—Plant sweet varieties, ff, for final crop, which 
with that planted the middle of June will give a good and 
prolonged succession for table use, and for drying or pre- 
serving otherwise. 

Cucumbers for pickles may be planted, ff. Keep the 
ground well cultivated, and drive off bugs by the protec- 
tors illustrated on page 182 of the June number. 

Egg Plants—A few may still be put out, ff. If on good 
soil and well tended they will yield a fair crop. 

Endive—Set out, ff, for late use, and sow seed at the 
same time for Winter crop. 

Espalier or Wall Trees—Prune and shorten in as re- 
quired, spreading and training the branches. oe 

Fruit—Thin and prop or tie up everladen branches and 
vines. 

Gooseberries—Keep the ground well mulched, and dust 
the bushes with sulphur if mildew shows itself. “ 

Grapes—Rub off unnecessary shoots and nip fruit bear- 
ing branches, retaining 4 or 5 leaves beyond the bunch- 
es Shoots for cutting outin the renewal system should 
be allowed to grow unmolested this season. Keep the 
soil light and free from weeds. 

Herbs are mostly in flower, ff, and should be cut for 
drying or distilling. Gather them in the early stages of 
bloom, dry in the shade and rub off the flowers, putting in 
cans orbottles so as to keep from the air. Rose leaves 
may be preserved in like manner, or immediately distilled. 

Hoeing—Follow up closely, ff, mm, ll. The soil needs 
to be often stirred and kept free from weeds, in order to 
grow vegetables successfully. 

Insects—Apply a sprinkling of salt to the surface of 
ground ready for planting with a late crop, to destroy or 
drive away grubs. Hand pick the spotted squash bugag 
ured on page 143 of the May Agriculturist. See; also arti 
ce onthe * Pea Weevil,” inthis number. Don’t shoot 
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orscare the birds if they do eat a few cherries.—They are 
entitled to them for the good they do in destroying insects. 

Lettuce—Plant for a constant supply,f,m,1. Sow the 
Silesian lettuce for late use. 

Melons—Plant, ff, for mangoes. Hoe those planted 
early. : 

Mushrooms—Begin to collect spawn materials, m? Il, 
for Autumn beds. 

Onions—Keep well hoed. Sow, ll, for “pips” to put 
out next season. 

Peas—Sow, ff, m,1. The weevil has now changed to a 
fly or bug and leftuld peas. There is little danger of in- 
jury from bugs to those sown at this season. 

Potatoes—Early crops will soon be ready to harvest. 
See that the land is occupied for the rest of the season. 
Unless gathered for early use or marketing, better leave 
potatoes in the ground. 

Preserving Fruits and Vegetables—Now, while the ta- 


ble is abundantly provided with these, lay in a supply for. 


next Winter, by drying, or better, putting away in air tight 
cans or jars. Corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, and in fine all 
the vegetables and fruits, when properly put up come out 
nice and fresh in Winter and Spring. See directions 
elsewhere. 

Radishes—Scatter a few seed among other crops, ff, m, 
for late use. 

Raspberries are now in the hight of bearing and require 
daily picking and marketing. 

Rhubarb—Linneus is still in good eating condition 
when pulled from wear the centre of the plant. Dry or 
put in cans or jars a quantity for Winter use. 

Seeds—Gather Turnip, Cabbage and other seed now 
ripening. Dry with care and label for another year. 

Spinach—Sow, ff, m, for alate supply. 

Squashes—Hoe ofven and watch for bugs. 

Strawberries have nearly perfected their crop and are 
pushing out runners, which should be clipped where hill 
culture is desired. 

Thinning both fruit and vegetables may still be necessa- 
ry. Give both plenty of room. 

Tomatoes—P'ant a few, ff, forlateuse. Keep hoed and 
staked or b.cted. 

Transpleut vegetables of all kinds with care at this sea- 
son. The hot dry weather renders them less liable to 
live. Water the seed bed thoroughly before taking up 
plants, and set out in the evening or during dull weather, 
shading from the sun for a day or twa, 

Turnips—Sow remainder of the rutabagas, and the 
White French variety, ff, m, on newly worked, rich soil. 
Scatter flat kinds among other crops and where early veg- 
etables are being removed, m,1. See chapter elsewhere. 

Weeds— Compost or give them to the hogs if they have 
been permittedto grow at all. 

Winter Cherries—Though rather late, they may still be 
planted out for a late supply. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


These grounds should be very attractive at this season. 
The perennial plants are many of them still in bloom, 
while the early annuals are daily coming into flower 
The beauty and fragrance Of the rose still remains, and 
many of the house plants now adorning the borders are 
gay with bloom ‘With these who have little to do in the 
hay fiefds, there is more leisure now, after the hurried 
season of preparation and planting, which gives 
an opportunity to look over the whole, both to enjoy the 
beauty, and perfect any arrangements not fully completed. 
There is still sufficient time to sow a few 

Annuals of the quick growing sorts on ground heretofore 
occupied by bulbs, or where the flower stalks of early 
blooming plants have been cut away. ’ 

Box Edgings not already clipped should be sheared, ff. 

Bulbs—Lift, ff, m, those which are to be divided and 
reset, filling their places with annuals. 

Cactuses—Divide and reset, f, m, pruning into shape. 

Camellias— Keep partially shaded and well syringed. 

Carnations, Pinks, Piceotees and Pansies—Continue 
to layer and put in cuttings, ff, m. Open the flower pods 
by slitting upward, those inclined to burst at the side. 
Waterin dry weather, and keep flower stalks neatly tied 
up. 

Dahlias—It is not too late to set out plants started last 
month in pots or etherwise. Prune side branches and 
firmly stake tall plants. 

Flower Stalks are unsightly after completing their 
bloom. Cutthem away and plant annuals to occupy the 
space. 

Gladioluses—Plant, ff, any not already out, and stake 
early ones. 

Gravel Walks should be kept scrupulously clean from 
grass or weeds, and be often raked to prevent packing. 
Renew any thin spots. 

Hedges—Finish the first pruning or clipping, ff. Plash, 
Or weave in to fill up weak places. 

Hoe grounds often. Even if there are no weeds the 
soil should be frequently stirred. 

Insects—Look after the slug on the rose bushes and de- 





stroy with whale oil soap and the syringe. A sprinkling 
upon other shrubs occasionally, will divest them of in- 
sects of various kinds. 

Lawns and Grass Edgings look best when covered with 
a growth of only a fewinches in hight. Mow or shear 
often, trimming smoothly. 

Neatness and order should be prominent features of 
the flower borders. AllOw no weeds to grow; cut away 
decaying stalks, leaves and branches; tie tall growing 
plants neatly and securely, put the walks in good order 
and have everything about the grounds as attractive as 
possible. Remember these gardens are the appropriate 
‘Pleasure Grounds” of the farm-house or cottage. 

Pelargoniums—Head back plants now out of bloom, 
making cuttings at the same time. 

Potted Piants—Keep them watered, and the soil well 
stirred and free from moss. Turn the pots occasionally 
to disengage any roots which have penetrated into the soil 
through the hole at the bottom. : 

Prune trees and shrubs as recommended under ‘‘ Or- 
chard Calendar,” and elsewhere. Many plants now 
growing vigorously may be improved in shape by cutting 
back and pinchipg in. 

Rhododendrons now make a fine show of bloom. Wa- 
ter freely, and hoe often, or mulch about them. 

Roses are still in full flower and fragraace. This is the 
proper season to bud and layer in order to change the va- 
riety, and increase the stock. New growth layered now, 
will root sufficiently to be removed another Spring. Keep 
pillar and climbing varieties tied to stakes, or trellis. Use 
the oil soap solution freely to destroy slugs and leaf hop- 
pers. Even the rose bug evidently dislikes the odor. 

Seeds—Collect any now ripening. Examine plants 
carefully as they come into bloom to verify the correct- 
ness of their names. 

Stake or otherwise confine all tall growing plants liable 
to be broken down by high winds. 

Transplant the remainder of the biennials and peren- 
nials sown last month. 

Verbenas—Increase stock of Fall blooming plants by 
layering. 

Water any plants needing it during dry weather. 

Weeis—Keep down by frequent hoeings. 


Green and Hot Houses. 


These are comparatively empty now save in extensive 
propagating houses, or where there are large collections 
of tropical plants which are’ more conveniently managed 
under cover. Ofcourse the houses are now open night 
and day, excepting during cold or heavy rains. An abund- 
ant supply of freely circulating air is indispensable, and 
sprinklings or syringings should be frequently given in 
addition to copious waterings. 

Budding of many of the woody plants requires attend- 
ing to, ff, m= a 

Callags—Repot towards the latter part of the month, 
watering less freely. - 

Cameliias—Bud, ff, m, repotting at the same time those 
requiring it. 

Cinerarias—Divide the roots of old plants to increase 
the stock. 

Cuttings—Make and insert, f, m. 

Earth for Potting—Provide a good supply and have it 
well mixed against a time of need. 

Fuchsias—Repot, f, m, where large plants are wanted. 

German Stocks—Plant for Winter bloom, f, m. 

Grapes—Throw open the houses, watering and syring- 
ing often, excepting late vines which have not matured 
their erop. Destroy insects, pinch in the shoots, and dust 
with sulphur where mildew makes its appearance. 

Insects of all kinds need especial looking after now. 
The whale-oil soap solution will prove sufficient in most 
cases, although it may sometimes be necessary to resort 
to tobacco fumes. 

Layer and inarch many of the woody plants to increase 
the stock, ff, m. 

Oranges and lemons should now be budded, unless pre- 
viously cone. 

Pines are now ripening, and require a moderate amount 
of water, with an abundance of air. Plant well-ripened 
and partially dried crowns for a new supply, Side suckers 
may be set out for the same purpose. 

Pottings—Continue upon plants requiring more room. 
Many of the seedlings now need potting. Change the 
surface soil in large pots and boxes, adding a rich com- 
post. 

Prune Plants, ff, m, to bring them to a good form. In 
some of the plants the old wood requires cutting away to 
renew the growth. 

Seeds—Gatber any ripening, and save with care, or 
plant at once. ‘ 

Verbenas, petunias, geraniums, &c.—Get up a Winter 
stock, by cuttings and layers, f, m. , 

Water—Give copious supplies during the warm, dry 
weather of this month, sometimes both morning and 
evening. Wash freely with a syringe. 





Apiary for July. 
BY M. QUINBY. 

After all your care, you will probably have some queen- 
less stocks, and likewise some swarms which possess a 
queen, but are too small to amount to anything. By put- 
ting one of these in the old stock, they will be well dis- 
posed of, that is, if healthy, and if not healthy, put the 
bees into the new swarm. Any stock not sending out a 
swarm by the middle of this month should now be exam- 
ined for disease.—If diseased, drive them out immediate- 
ly to begin anew. Such as have sent out swarms, and are 
diseased should be driven out three weeks after the first 
swarm. This period (three weeks after swarming) is also 
the proper time to prune out old combs. when necessary. 
I would not, however, advise this operation oftener than 
once in eight or ten years—its being dark colored is no 
proof of its being unhealthy. 

In many sections, bees will have secured their Winter 
stores by the last of this month. Boxes containing surplus 
honey enough to make it worth while, should be removed ; 
for where no buckwheat is raised, probably no more hon- 
ey will be added—and where there is buckwheat the 
honey added will be much darker, and cause the whole to 
look badly. Iffrom any cause, the bees are reduced so 
as not to cover the combs, the worms will be quite sure to 
destroy them, and if the colony can not be strengthened 
by some means, the contents of the hive (honey and wai, 
should be secured in advance of the worms, even if the 
bees are wasted. This course is better than to breed 
swarms of mothsto molest other hives. 


—_ eet 9 


Buckwheat. 
a 

Any time up to the middle of July, will do to 
sow this valuable grain, and almost any descrip- 
tion of*soil; dry; and not absolutely barren, will 
yield a tolerable crop, provided it be moist enough 
to sprout the seed and get it above the ground. 
A shower or two, and the dews will bring it on 
afterwards.. We have even raised a good crop of 
buckwheat when sowed in a dry time in July, and 
it did not come up until the middle of August. 

The ground need not he plowed until nearly 
ready to sow, as the fresher the earth, the more 
readily will the seed germinate. It should, how- 
ever, be light and fine. Half a bushel to three 
pecks of seed to the acre is sufficient, as the 
stalk branches out like a tree, and the grain is 
borne on every tendril. Cool September nights 
best fill and mature the grain. Early sown, and 
blooming in the hottest weather, the seed is apt 
to blast in forming, and hence a light crop ; but if 
fully set in early September, before a frost, it ra- 
pidly fills, and gives a bountiful yield. 

When ready to cut, which may be done while 
some of the later kernels are yet green, it should, 
according to its bulk on the- ground, be care- 
fully cut with a cradle or scythe, and lie a day 
or two to dry, and then be carefully forked to- 
gether into little stooks to cure, and not taken in 
until the stalks are fully dry. It can then be 
thrashed ina machine more effectually than in 
any other mode, although it is easily beat out 
with the flail. When cleaned, up spread it thin on 
a floor, that it may thoroughly dry, since being 
late in the season, it is more liable to damp than 
the earlier cut grains, : aa ae 

Well stored, and kept dry, the straw is a toler- 
able fodder for young stock of any kind, and 
sheep will eat it greedily for a change. We have 
fed tons of it advantageously to our Winter 
stock, while for cattle bedding nothing is better. 

The virtues of buckwheat as a table food we 
need not enumerate. Buckwheat cakes are a lux- 
ury wherever known; and for poultry, the unground 
grain is excellent. As pig, cattle, or horse: feed 
it is better ground than fed whole, and when 
ground is substantial and nutritious. Some 
farmers have a prejudice against growing buck- 
wheat, as it ‘fouls ” the land for the sucéeeding 
crop. Others think it injures the land in its fer- 
tility. From long experience, we think otherwise. 
It kills wire-worms, leaves the soil light and free, 
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and a crop of Winter rye may be sowed immedi- 
ately on its stubble to good advantage. 

We believe in buckwheat, as one of the staples 
of ar annua! farm crop. 
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Weeding Implements for the Field and 

Garden. 

ae eee 
We present illustrations and descriptions of 
several implements specially useful for eradicat- 
ing weeds which are now struggling for suprem- 
acy, notin the garden only, but among the carrots, 
turnips, &c., inthe field. The Weeding, or Bayonet 
Hoe, (fig. 1) we introduced to general notice fifteen 
months since ; and, as we said then, we still think 
it one of the most convenient little implements 
we know of. Theblade, which is about 6 inches 
long, is sharp-pointed and sharp-edged. It can be 
used almost like a common hoe, by laying it down 
upon the site. The point can be turned to the 
fight or leit, to work among plants. We have 
this implement in hand two-thirds of the time we 











Fig. 1. 
WEEDING OR BAYONET HOR. 


spend in the garden, at this season. The larger 
figure shows the metal portion; the smaller one 
includes the handle, which is, say 4 feet long. The 
retail price of these hoes is usually about 50 cents. 
We would not be without one if it cost five times 
as much. 

The Scuffle or Push Hoe (fig. 2) has been in use 
for some years, but is not so generally known as 
it should be. The steel blade is 2 to 3 inches 
wide, and 5to 10 inches in length. The front 
edge is beveled sharp, and sometimes the back 
edge also, so as to cut both ways. The handle, 
being 5 to six feet long, allows one to stand erect 
in working, and at the same time reach in to the 
middle of a pretty wide bed of vegetables. It is 





Fig. 2. 


SCUFFLE OR PUSH HOE. 


usefui for working between rows, also for gravel | 


walks,.and is every way a very convenient imple- 
ment. Cost at retail, 37} to 75 cents, according 
to length of blade. 

The Carrot, or Coultered Scuffle Hoe (fig. 3) is a 
new and very useful implement, We have heard 
no name for it yet. On page 166 of June number, 
we published a note from Dr. Gill, of Dutchess 
Co., N. Y.. describing this hoe. We believe Dr. 
G. is entitled to the credit of originating it. On 
casting about to get one made for our own use, 
we found that they were already being made for 
a few persons around Poughkeepsie, N.Y., by 
Messrs. C.H. & W. Sedgwick of that city. It 
is the common Scuffle Hoe, with a coulter or up- 
turned lip upon one end of the blade. The coul- 
ter or lip projects forward of the main blade some 





2 inches, and is sharp in front. This can be run 
close along side of a row of plants, cutting the 
earth without disturbing the roots. The blade be- 
ing thin, it moves through the earth without 
throwing it away from the plants. We have 
tried it thoroughly the past month, and can com- 
mend it very highly. Retail price, 62 to 75 cents, 
according to the length of main blade. 

The Double Coulter Scuffle Hoe (fig. 4) is similar 
to the single implement or rather, consists of two 
of them put together, as shown in the engraving. 
We made the sketch from the only one we have 





Fig, 3. Fig. 4. 
COULTERED SCUFFLE HOF. DOUBLE COULTER SCUF- 
FLE HOE. 


seen of this kind, which was made for us by 
Messrs. Sedgwick. We find it defective in that the 
coulters, being only one inch apart, are too near to- 
gether. We shall immediately have another 
made with the coulters 2 to 24 inches apart, and 
we are confident it will then be a capital thing to 
run along rows of onions, carrots and other 
plants. 

Lothrop’s Patent Hoes (figs. 5 and 6) we obtain- 
ed just in time to prepare the engravings for this 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
LOTHROP’S PATENT HOES. 


article, and have not tried them thoreughly. They 
are highly recommended, however, by those who 
have used them. They are made with three or 
two blades, as shown in the wood cut. The steel 
blades are rivetted together where the upper cor- 
ners are joined. They may be used for straddling 
rows of young plants to stir the earth on both 
sides at once. They are also adapted to genera! 
hoeing and stirring the earth. Retail price, 62 
cents for the two blades, and 75 cents for the 
three blades. The card of the manufacturers, 
and a strong recommendation from the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, will be found in our advertis- 
ing columns. 

All the above implements may be obtained at 
the agricultural stores, except those shown by 
figs. 3 and 4, and these will doubtless soon be put 
into the market. We believe fig. 3 is already be- 
ing made in quantity. 

A Home-mapve Dovsie-coutter Pusn Hor.—E. 
Ryder, Putnam Co., N. Y., writes that the hint 
from Dr. Gill, last month, is worth to him ten 
times the cost. He has practised upon it, by re- 
moving the blade from the back of an old scythe, 
cutting off about 5 inches in length, heating it.a 
little to prevent breaking, and then bending up 
each end about an inch. To the blade thus 
prepared, a piece of the scythe back was then 





rivetted to the middle, and a soft wood handle 
driven on, elevating it so that the hoe will push 
flat. He adds: “Then keeping it sharp 
with a file, and aiding with the left-hand fingers, 
thegloom it casts over the budding hopes of 
weeds and clover, is comforting to the onions, 
carrots and—their owner."—It will he noticed 
that having both ends of the blade turned up, it 
can be worked to either side of the rows—a 
hint, this, to manufacturers.—Ep J 
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The Common Flat Turnip. 





According to the adage “on the twenty-fifth 
day of July, sow turnips, wet or dry.” Yet, we 
would sow them sooner—early in July, if possible. 
But we have sown them in August, and had a good 
crop. Anold pasture, well top-dressed with ashes 
and sheep dung, is their best soil, if light and dry 
—when a newly cleared piece of ground, which 
few people have on an old farm, is not to be had. 

A quarter to a half pound of seed to the acre 
is enough, if well distributed ; and with occasional 
showers, they will grow vigorously, and yield sev- 
eral hundred bushels to the acre. Although not 
equal to the Swede, or the Ruta-baga in sub-— 
stance, they make a good green food for all kiads 
of stock in mild weather, either in the late Fall 
or early Spring, as a change from hay and other 
dry forage, As a table dish, during Autumn and 
early Winter before they become pithy, few vege- 
tables are better, or more wholesome. The tops 
are excellent for Milch cows, and the roots also, 
if salted, and not fed in such quantities as to give 
their flavor to the milk. 

Like alllate, or Summer sown seeds, the flat 
turnip is a contingent crop, and. not always _reli- 
able, depending on the wet or dry season for its 
growth and ripening; consequently it is not re- 
commended to be cultivated in large quantities, 
unless undér particularly favorable conditions, and 
where the land can be well spared. They may 
follow peas, or early potatoes in the garden to 
much advantage as a market gardener’s crop, 
where they are frequently raised in great and 
profitable abundance. Wherever they will suc- 
ceed, they should always be sownto more or less 
extent. 

—_—_ + et 6 ee 
The Long White French Turnip. 
a 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Allow me to add my testimony to what has al- 
ready been said in favor of the “Long White French 
Turnip,” as it is called. Kast season! received 
half an ounce of the seed in a letter from a friend 
in Rhode Island, and plantedit July 27th, on about 
ten square rods of ground, I gathered about 18 
bushels of turnips, which we have continued to 
use on the table up to this time, with the highest 
satisfaction. They are, in my opinion, and that 
of my neighbors who havé had from a peck to a 
bushel, the very best turnip we ever saw, They 
are so sweet and free from woody matter, and keep 
so well. They appear to be as good now as dur 
ing the Winter. This year I obtained } Ib. 
of seed by mail, which I shall plant—a_ part 
about July Ist, a part July 20th, and the rest in 
the forepart of August. I am glad you have 
hunted up and brought this turnip iato public no- 
tice, and that you promise to put it upon your gen- 
eral distribution list next year. If you have any 
seed left, I hope it will all be called for this year, 
even though you give it out only as premiums. 
My half ounce last year was worth more to me 
than the whole cost of three or four subscriptions 
for a year. It is to get this seed as premiums, 
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that the inclosed six names have,been obtained as 
subscribers, though I am sure they will get ten 
times their money’s worth in the paper itself. 
T. R. Muurorp. 
Dane Co., Wis., June 4th 1858. 


Remarx—We have other letters similar to the 
above, but have not space for them. We shall 
have a few hundred packages of seed to dis- 
tribute this year, as premiums’ to the first appli- 
cants, as will be noted in the business columns. 
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I Can Raise Turnips. 
A NEW PLAN. 
a ad 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Ina former number, I noticed an article, headed 
“Can't raise Turnips,”, It seems surprising to 
me that there should be the least difficulty in rais- 
ing a big crop of turnips every year; but, it is 
nevertheless true, that more than one half of 
those who make the trial, fail. I think there is 
scarcely anything done on the farm that is so sim- 
ple and easy to accomplish, as to raise three, 
four, or five hundred bushels to the acre, of 
nice, smooth, sweet turnips, and with less labor, 
perhaps, than any other crop. I have never 
failed but one year, and that year I killed 
the germ of the seed by letting it remain in damp- 
ened, unleached ashes, twenty-four hours, pre- 
vious to sowing. Nine-tenths of the seed did not 
sprout, and I nearly lost my crop. 

My plan is, after taking off a crop of hay 
where I intend to put corn the next season, I 
turn over the sward smoothly, about the first of 
July, then pass over the furrows lengthwise with 
aroller, to close the seams nicely. I then put 
a light coat of almost any kind of manure over 
the rolled land, harrow it over lengthwise, three 
or four times with a good, sharp harrow. I give 
jt another harrowing once a week, up to the tenth 
or twelfth of August, which entirely prevents 
the grass and weeds from growing, and forms a 
nice, loose mould several inches deep above the 
undisturbed sward. 

At the time of sowing, I sift with the seed, 
three or four times its bulk of leached wood-ashes, 
and mix well together. I harrow the ground over 
before beginning to sow, starting the harrow on 
one side of the land, and follow the harrow every 
round, casting the seed high and wide. In this 
way I get the land pretty evenly sown, by using 
about a pint of seed tothe acre. This is the last 
that I do to them until pulling time. Let the sea- 
son he wet or dry, hot or cold, I have not failed 
to get from three to five hundred bushels to 
the acre, and have my groundin fine condition 
for corn in the Spring. 

When pulling time arrives, I give the eighth 
or tenth bushel for pulling and topping. In that 
way, many families who have no land, and some 
who have, supply themselves with turnips for 
Winter. In feeding, my man gives each milch 
cow about half a bushel daily, with a few quarts 
of corn, ground in the cob, and a little shorts. 
This gives the milk and butter, and the pork fol- 
lows from the milk and buttermilk. 

A Sopscriper. 

Cattawissa, Pa., 1858. 

Remarx.—The above comes from a good source, 
and gives a plan which will be new to many. 
We wish our correspondent had stated the kind 
of soil. All such particulars are important in nar- 
rating experiences, for what may succeed well 
on one kind of soil may not on another.—Eb.] 
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Of all the virtues, gratitude has the shortest 
memory. 








Tim Bunker on a New Enterprize. 


Mr. Eprtor :—I never was more astonished in 
my life, than this morning, when on my way to mill 
down the Shadtown road. I have been thinking 
a good deal about miracles lately, and I declare 
they aren’t a bit more strange than some things 
I have lived to see Jake Frink with a watering 
trough in his barn-yard is a poser, and if you only 
knew the man as well as I do you would say so. 
But that aint a circumstance to what I am going 
to tell you now. You see, I hadn’t got more than 
amile down the Shadtown road, when I saw a lot 
of men looking over the wall. At first I thought 
there must be a fight, and that there would be 
occasion for me to exercise my office as Justice 
of the Peace. It would be almost a miracle if 
there should be such a thing in Hookertown, for 
we are an uncommonly peaceable community. 

As I drove up, 1 saw uncle Jotham Sparrow- 
grass, with a team and three hands, busy digging 
a ditch, and about a dozen Hookertown people 
looking on. There was Deacon Smith and Seth 
Twiggs, Jake Frink, Tucker, Dawson, Tinker, 
and Jones, and among the rest, the minister, Mr. 
Spooner. It seems uncle Jotham had begun the 
job the day before, and the thing had made such 
a sensation, that a pretty strong delegation was 
out to see Jotham Sparrowgrass at work on an 
improvement. 

There never was a prettier chance in the world 
to do a nice thing for a bitofland. You see, he 
had a peat swamp of about three acres, lying in 
a hollow, mostly cleared of brush, and with a 
small pond-hole in the middle. The peat in some 
places was ten feet thick, and all the edge of the 
bog was wet and springy for at least two acres 
more. The whole was worthless as it lay, ex- 
cept for the muck which it afforded, of which, 
uncle Jotham never used a cart load in his life. 
The bog lay high, and by digging about ten rods, 
through the rim of the hollow, there was fall 
enough to drain the whole swamp, three feet deep 
or more. Here uncle Jotham was at work with 
his men, like so many beavers. 

The main drain had been cut, and one could 
see how these peat bogs had been formed. After 
the stones and surface mold had been removed, 
it was a solid, light-colored clay, which would 
hold water tight as a basin. Every thing that 
run into that hollow, and every thing that grew, 
had to stay there. All the wood, biush, and moss- 
es, that flourished there before the country was 
settled, had decayed and made a vast bed of veg- 
etable mold. The water having no chance to 
get out, had operated as a great millstone to 
press it together very solid. It had now found 
an outlet and was making a straight wake toward 
the North Star, as if seeking liberty for the first 
time. 

“You are just in time Squire Bunker,’’ said 
Deacon Smith. 

‘You have got another convert here,” said the 
minister. 

“Who would have tho’t it?” exclaimed Seth 
Twiggs, as he took the pipe out of his mouth, and 
blew out a cloud of smoke, that made one think 
of a locomotive, 

“Old Bunker will make fools of us all,” solil- 
oquized Jake Frink as he thought of the horse- 
pond, and the lead pipe leading to his barn. 

“Good morning uncle Jotham,” said I. “I 
thought you didn’t believe in doing anything with 
muck swamps, eh? What are you doing here?” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Bunker, I’ve known this 
’ere swamp for risin of. thirty years, and have 
raised corn near it, for about the same length of 
time ; and I never had a piece of corn any where 
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in this neighborhood, that war'nt badly eat with the 
muskrats. You see the scoundrels begin to.work 
upon it early in July, and they keep at it, until 
frost comes. I’ve sot traps for ’em, and shot ’em, 
and done every thing I could think of to kill ’em 
off, and I believe they are thicker than ever this 
Spring. So you see, I was riding by your house 
last week, and seed where that horse-pond used 
to be, andI got to thinking, and this ere plan came 
to me, all to once, like a fiash of lightning. Thinks 
I to myself, I’ve got them pesky animals ina tight 
place at last. I'll dry ’em up, and put ’em on the 
total abstinence principle, be hanged ifI don't. 
You cant have a drunkard without bitters, nor a 
muskrat without water, can you? And you see, 
with one day’s work J’ve took the water all down 
to the bottom of the pond, and I am bound to go 
three feet deeper, by the measure. Whether I 
make any thing out of this bog or not, I’m bound 
to rid the rest of my farm of a great enemy.” 

It was a grand sight, Mr. Editor, you may de- 
pend upon it.. I dont know as I bear any partig- 
ular ill will to the tadpoles and turtles, but some- 
how I kind o’ like to see their confusion, when the 
water slopes off on a sudden, and they flop around 
in the mud, not knowing which way to emigrate. 
They lay there by the bushel, evidently very much 
troubled at the day-light. I would go further to 
see such a sight, than to see allthe menageries 
ever exhibited. I have heard them tell about 
the fine points in a painting, the contrast of col- 
ors, &c. There is no contrast quite so satisfac- 
tory to my mind as this light colored clay on ‘op 
of a black muck soil. Iam always certain of dark 
green to shade it pretty early in the season. 

You see, full one-half of uncle Jotham’s talk 
about the muskrats isgammon. He don’t like to 
own that he has learnt any* thing from me,’ or 
any Of his neighbors. But you see he has already 
made up his mind to plant that bog with patatoes 
this season, and substitute tubers for tadpoles and 


pond movement has done the business for quite a 
number of my neighbors, and is working better 
than physic. There are at least four of them 
started on a new track by that enterprise. Now, 
if you have the least spark of patriotism come up 
and see us Independence day. If you expect to 
see any thing of the Hookertown of the present 
generation, you must come quick, for I tell you 
now, this world moves, and no mistake. If you 
dont come and see what's going on, we shall get 
up a rebellion, we shall—do any thing but stop the 
paper. That we are bound to have, whether you 
come or not. Yours to command, ; 
Timotuy Bowker, Esa. 

Hookertown, Conn., June 5, 1858. 

(It is put down in our note book to visit Hook- 
ertown, July 4th—if we can.—Ep.) 


—_ 





Where is “Ib” Published ? 
——_@-— 

We have seen, in several of our exchanges, a 
great number of good articles, (of course they 
were good, we wrote them ourselves), which arti- 
cles are credited to “ Ib.” Now, we would like 
to know where that journal so often quoted from, 
is published. We want to get hold of it, we do, 
for ‘it must be very valuable, since so many 
are copying from it with due credit. If every 
paper would only credit the Agriculturist for itg 
articles, as well as they do our cotemporary “ Ib” 
there would be a mighty stimulus to get the very 
best articles in the world, just such as would be 
worth copying and crediting too. 














He who greases his wheels, helps his oxen. 


muskrats. The fact is, Mr. Editor, that horse4/ 
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Statement showing the AREAS of the severai land States and Territories, the amount of land disposed of by sale &c., and the amount unsold and 


undisposed of on the 30th of June, 1857. 





















































! | | | Total of * 
Areas of the land States | | | : Acree nieala 
and Territories, exclu- | Surveyed | Unsurveyed |Offered for |Acres sold | Dona- Grants Grants |Reserv- Swamp [Railroad | and ....- 
States and Terri- sive of water. up to June jon June 30, jsale up to up to June |tions and |for inter- | for mili- | ed for lands | grants. | propr::icd, 
tories ener ae —— | 30, 1857. | 1857. | June 30, | 30, 1857. |grantsfor| nalim- jtary ser- |the ben- | granted | | of ctiered 
‘ | §q. | 1857. | schools, | prove- | vices. efit of to States. jand »nojter. 
| Miles. Acres. | | | |Universi- { ments. | Indians. | ed inne, 
} | | jes, &e. | | | jJune du, ‘57 
| - = a a atesad eRe 
39,964 25,576.960 TEL. 8 COPE | 16,770,984 | 12,622,793 | 727,528 | 1,243,001 | 1,804,423 | 16,330 el | ee | 41,651 
OhiO..... 2600s seceeeee | 33,809 21,637,760 | 21,487,760 /............ | 21,487,760 | 17,111.221 | 673,357 | 1,609,861 | 1,304,496 | 126,220 1,950,937 !.......... | «1; 239 
Indian@.......--+---+ | 35410 35.462,400 | 35,462,400/)............ | 35,454,262 | 19,226,103 | 1,001.795 | 500,000 | 9,648,850 48,989 , 1,833.412 | 2,595.053 294,150 
ited...’ | 65,037 41,623,680 | 41.59%,895 | 24.782 | 41,186,654 | 18,206,454 | 1,222,179 | 500,000 | 5,274,673 | 22,587 4,064,788 | 1.815.425 | 9,106,267 
Seeeneoseessesseers 50.043 32,027,520 | 31,993,813 33,707 | 31,903,283 | 16,128,168 925.814! 500,000 | 1,040,924 378 2,595 | 2,332,918 | 8,292,742 
Alabama. ........++++ 37.337 23,895,680 | 23,895,680/....... .... | 23,892,577 | 11,492,671 860,624 | 500,000 | 269.573 | 277,612 2,834,090 | 1,687,530 | 5,268,250 
ont agen 41,346 | 26,461,440 | 24,039,319} 2,422,121 | 19,931,'61! 4,404,397 | 832124; 500,000 | 637,750 ..... ... 10,910,799 | 1.102.560} 5.972.499 
ee ala | 56451 | 96,128,640 | 36,128,690] .....0... 2... | 34°115,710 | 11,201,553 | 1,113.477 | 1,250,000 2.100 653 |" 109,300 | 7.973.724 | 3,696,000! —9.793'859 
eng game | 59'198 33,406,720 | 33,279,008 | 32,618.409 | 5,307,166 | 932.540} 500,000 | 1,889,933 |......- 8.1126,358 | 1.465.207 | 14.968.8'0 
Arkanbas...----++++-- | 59.263 37.931.520 | 25,362,287 18.876,615 1,616.433 954.583, 500,000 413,719 227 11,630,971 | 1,814.400| 17,182,512 
i cna eR a 54.930 35,155,200 | 34,074,598 | 24,888,670 11,430.815 951.224 1,385,078 |11.963,703 | 119,183 | 1,729 505 | 3.456.000 | 4.041.544 
Rh dcp tes osepus oo 24,511,360 | 28 419.823] 24,131,412 9,262,863 | 1,004,728 | 1,069,371 | 4,730,137 | 137,894 , 2,350,000 | 1,622,800} 14,238,498 
Wisconsin .. "| 988.981 120,947,840 | 21.611.447] 99,336,393... a Sere SO AOSBON) PROOMIO  coscinens [pesesves. lasecoresss I... os... | 113.659.436 
 eeecnearengg hae = | 141.839 90,776,960 | 12,158,281 78,588,679 | 2508,710 1,734,098 | 5,089,244 | §340,000 | 2,667,280 Le Be |'4,416,000| 76 280.397 
Minnesotn _ ory. | 196,295 125,628,800 | 4,443,831 SPL IDE ONO | cwccccccs * 41,029 ; 6,192,124 |....... bbs Idesesaeeew jocceeceecs : s6eru%see 118,695.647 
on ton Territory | 126,457 | 8,940,080 739902] s0/250,088 [2007027 154 4.545.529 ool) Saiiasvas ohianeed 76 443,396 
New heren Fevntory | 2362 | Toth 60 | 443s) 19 eg SS | 1 Neepeteng aed atone eed Heeeteee | 
Utah Territory ap aneere 220 196 | 140,925,440 ve = . . ii Seu eabbenas: Bosses is ** si td hk Td coccccccce |oeeeeee Bee jr oaeaenecl ssa aacesess 113,145 6733 
N a Territory... | 342,438 | 229,160,320 1,902 541 | 217,257,779 |........... 28,590 [12,175,573 |.....006 | RIVED lecthnsias Vou secssese 206 918.436 
Fee aa ee orrilory. -..., | 126-283 | 89,821,120 | 3,826,326] 76.994.798 | ooo es 17,350 | 4,468,662 |.......... | ees enon vee | 76,217,867 
En Serko... | 67.020 | 42,892,800 | ...... seek eo, cca tt SR Ie he, ener ees 5 Pa edehehee Adee eNe eos 1iseebe noe | Perey 42,892,880 
me Total.........-+-- oeect 1,450,000,000  /399,333,464 |1,041,710,560 327,066,207 | 139,032,865 67,736,572 10,897,313 44,109,879 3,400,725 51,948,916 '25,403,993 |1,088,792,500 


The Public Lands of the United States. 


Bere nes 

We present above, both for present and future 
reference, a very interesting table, showing at 
a glance, the amount, condition and location of tiie 
lands under the control of the General Govern- 
ment of our country. These statistics are made 
up only to the first of July, 1857, it requiring the 
greater part of one year to collect and compile 
the reports from all the Territories. One of the 
first things that will attract attention, is the last 
column, which shows an extent of territory yet 
unappropriated, of 1,088,792,500 acres ‘ The 
population of the United States and Territories 
at the last Census (1850), was 23,263,488. At 
the rate of increase (364 per cent) for the previ- 
ous ten years, our next Census Report (1860) 
will show a population of 31,715,000. Now sup- 
pose the inhabitants divided into families of five 
persons each, or 6,343,000 families, and this do- 
main equally divided among them. There is un- 
occupied land enough to supply cach one of these 
families witha farm of 172 acres! In other words, 
if all the present inhabitants are provided with 
just the needed amount of land (and there is 
twice as much, occupied as there is cultivated) we 
could supply another population as large as the 
present, with a domain of 172 acres to every five 
persons. 

But five acres of Jand is an abundant allowance 
for each man, woman and child. The population of 
Massachusetts is equivalent to about one individual 
to each four acres. If, then, we allow only one 
inhabitant to each five acres of the unoccupied 
land (1,088,792,500 acres) in the possession of 
our government, and still unsold, there is room 
for over two hundred millions (217,758,500) of peo- 
ple. These figures, however, as large as they 
may appear, give but a faint idea of the extent and 
capabilities of our country. Nineteen States are 
not mentioned in the above table, and even in those 
named there are over four hundred and sixty mil- 
lions (461,207,500) acres already disposed of, but, 
as yet, sparsely inhabited. 

It will be noted that over thirty six million 
(36,301,306) acres have been granted to 14 States 
for public works; that is, 10,897,313 acres for 
“internal improvements,” such as canals &c.; 
and 25,403,993 acres to aid in the construction of 
railroads. 

“* Another column exhibits the large amount of 
44,109,879 acres granted for military services. 
This is equal to 2,560,000 acres more than the 
whole drea of the six New-England States ; or a 


.| nessee and elsewhere. 





territory one-and-a-half times as large as the 
State of New-York. These “bounty lands” 
should be taken into account as one item of war 
expenses, by those who are so ready to involve our 
Nation in another contest. 

It is a source of no little satisfaction to find in 
another column acres have been 
given for schools, Universities &e. If the mat- 
ter can be righily managed so as not to prove a 
detriment to Agricultural improvement, instead 
of a blessing, we think there can be no objection 
to adding to this last item the 6,340,000 acres for 
Agricultural Colleges in the several States, as 
proposed in Mr. Morrill’s Bill. 

The third, fifth and sixth columns of the table, 
show : that of the 399,333,464 acres surveyed up 
to July Ist, of last year, 327,066,207 acres 
had been offered for sale, of which 139,032,865 
acres had been purchased, leaving open for sale 
at that date, 188,033,342 acres. As the hard 
times have operated against free purchases during 
the past year, and several new tracts have been 
thrown open, there are now probably over two 
hundred million acres of lands ready for native 
or foreign emigrants who desire a farm of their 
own, at the government price of $1} per acre. 


et @ ee 
Lands. 


The two articles recently published on the 
above topic, (one on page 102, April No., and one 
on page 133, May No.,) have called out a score or 
more of lengthy communications, both from 'Ten- 
A considerable portion of 
these we suspect to be from persons directly or 
indirectly interested in lands awaiting pur- 
chasers—some of these writers very evidently 
have an “ax to grind,” and their communications 
have the go-by of course. The others are on file 
for such examination and use as We may have time 
and space for. As we have before remarked, we 
have no doubt that there are many fine tracts of 
land yet unoccupied in different parts of Eastern 
Tennessee, but in the multitude of conflicting 
statements presented, we find it difficult to locate 
them definitely. 

In these days, in order to avoid being hum- 
buggéd ourselves, and humbugging our readers, it 
is almost necessary to suspect a cat in every 
meal-tub. 

i se eee —— es 


that 67,736,572 


Tennessee 
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Money, like manure, to do much good must be 
well spread. 


Agricultural Humbug at Washington. .IV. 


Washington White-wash—The Auto- Biography 
of an Agricultural Clerk sent around the Country 
at Public Expense &c., &c., $e. 

er 

In the former three articles under the above 
general head, we have pointed ‘out some of the 
derelictions of our government in general, and of 
certain officials in particular, with respect to pro- 
moting the agricultural interest of our country. 
Among the leading causes of complaint, were the 
following : 

I. That while over seventy-five million dollars have 
been annually expended by the general government for 
various purposes, only seventy-five thousand dollars (one 
dime out of every hundred dollars) have been even nomi- 
nally devoted to the improvement of agriculture, over the 
whole country. 

II. That even this pittance has been well nigh wasted, 
and in part worse than thrown away: 

1. By intrusting tie chief management of the agricul- 
tural department to an unskillful, inefficient person. 

2. By the collection and distribution of many worthless 
seeds. 

3. By the importation of seeds originally grown and 
now widely scattered here, and distributing them as new 
seeds from abroad. 

4. By sending out many seeds carelessly labeled, thus 
producing confusion, and loss of time and labor, on the 
part of those who undertake to cultivate them. 

5. By sending promiscuously to every partof the country 
those seeds which, in any case, are only adapted to par- 
ticular localities. 

6. By a great waste of seeds, great numbers of pack- 
ages being sent off—free through the mails—which are 
never used for legitimate experiments. 

7. By the appropriation of funds to useless trips to Eu- 
rope of government employees. 

8 By the preparation, at great expense, of a volume 
(Agr. Report of Patent Office) which, though containing 
a few good things, is, in character, infinitely below what 
it should be, as the leading governmental document of the 
country. [We have under investigation some curious 
items regarding the sources and prices paid, or said to 
have been paid, for articles, in the last Report.j 

9. By printing extra copies of the ‘‘ Report” at great ex, 
pense, which have been sold, indirectly at least, te 


‘i booksellers for a pittance, to ve afierward hawked witha 


profit at the street corners, for less than half the original 
cost to the government. 

With our know!edge of the way things are 
managed at Washington we had little expectation 
that the above allegations would be noticed there, 
and our chief object has been to arouse farmers 
themselves to assert their own dignity and im- 
portance, and not remain content with the sop of 
afew packages of seeds, often useless, or a Pa+ 
tent Office Report—proffered to them asa stick 
of candy to achild, to keep it quiet. Politicians 
have exceedingly short memories ; they are lavish 
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of honeyd words to the “bone and sinew,” before 
election, but after election, how few of them ever 
think of doing anything to promote the Agricnitu- 
ral interest. 

But it appears our remarks have not been 
without effect, even in Washington, and a labored 
attempt has been made to counteract the force 
of criticisms like the above—though, as will ap- 
pear, the very means taken to do this involves a 
worse humbug than any one previously pointed 
out. Let us see how the thing is done. 

First, a Captain in the United States Army 
signsa letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Congressional Committee on Agriculture. The 
chairman next signs a letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, under whose care the agricul- 
tural department is placed—since this interest is 
not important enough to have a department of its 
own. The Commissioner sends back a communi- 
cation to the Chairman, and the Chairman sends 
a letter to the Captain ; and the whole is then pub- 
lished in the official organ, the ‘‘ Union,” and 
copies of that paper are sealed up and sent at public 
expense (franked), to many, and we presume to 
most, if not all the journals in the country. On 
the well-grounded supposition that this whole af- 
fair, inits conception and carrying out, is mainly 
the work of the person chiefly interested, it ex- 
hibits more shrewdness than we have hitherto 
given him credit for, though in this case, as in 
former ones, he has not fully covered his tracks, 
and has overshot the mark so fur, in his autobio- 
graphy, as to destroy much of the effect, even 
with the casual reader. Let us examine these 
documents (copies of which are before us), par- 
ticularly the letter of Mr. Holt, Commissioner of 
Patents. We do not know Mr. Holt personally, 
but on the supposition that he is at all fitted for 
his station, we cannot suppose he drew up the ful- 
some eulogy on D. J. Browne, to which his name 
is attached ; for no one but Mr. Browne himself 
could have given the minute statements concern- 
ing his personal career, dating back to 1822, and 
extending over almost half the globe, and occupy- 
ing a full, closely printed, wide column, in the 
“Union.” The charitable supposition is, that, in 
the pressure of other engagements, the Commis- 
sioner simply signed the document, without care- 
fully considering the contents. [We may be al- 
lowed to state here, that we have no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. D. J. Browne himself, al- 
though we are informed in the document before 
us that he was engaged for half-a-dozen years up- 
on earlier volumes of the Agriculturist ; it was 
before we had any connection with or control over 
it, and we have scarcely heard his name even 
mentioned by the former publishers or responsible 
editors. We have only to do with him in his 
public capacity, as responsible for the govern- 
mental department over which he actually, though 
not nominally, presides]. 

The communication (signed by Mr. Holt) first 
states, that agents have been sent to Europe only 
three times at the expense of the Office. We 
have charged no more than this. 

It is next asserted, without a shadow of doc- 
umentary proof, that “the seeds, cuttings, &c., 
have been procured from reliable sources, the 
selections having generally been made with dis- 
crimination.” This is one point denied. In 
discrediting the statements signed by thé Commis- 
sioner, we do not implicate his integrity, for he 
has not had charge of this matter, nor any respon- 
sponsibility for it, until very recently. 

The document frankly admits other charges 
we have made, respecting the manner in which 
many seeds have been distributed. We quote : 

“ ,...[t may not generally be known that the apartments 





in the Patent Office in which the labor of packing the 
seeds has been performed were, perhaps unavoidably, for 
several years accessible to many persons other than those 
properly engaged therein—indeed to the public, and that 
the Commissioner's frank, in some instances, was obtain- 
ed and used for carrying through the mails seeds not selected 
by the office. From lack of knowledge on the subject, or 
through inadvertence, individuals were liable to send out 
seeds at inappropriate seasons, or to localities to which 
they were not adapted, and cases have been known in 
which franks were used to cover seeds procured from other 
sources, while there is cause to suspect that in some in- 
stances frauds were practiced witha view to throw dis- 
credit upon the office....”” : 

This is precisely what we have charged, (the 
italics are our own), and though it might not 
“generally be known,” we have been cognizant 
of this “lack of knowledge,” “ inadvertence,” and 
inefficiency in the said department, and have been 
trying to correct it. But weaccept with pleasure 
the following statement : 

“....During the past Winter and Spring, however, a 
salutary reform has been realized in these particulars : 
The rooms in which the operative force has been em- 
ployed have been entirely private ; the work of packing 
and distributing has been executed under the supervision 
of a responsible clerk, assisted by men of intelligence and 
experience ; and to avoid mistakes, seeds of only one va- 
riety have been opened ata time, for putting up. In 
short, the utmost care has been exercised to secure accu- 
racy, justice and dispatch in these important duties..... * 

This is just what ought have been done long ago, 
to have failed in doing which, would have cost 
any, private dealer in seeds his business and repu- 
tation, as it has turned out with our government 
“seed store.” 

The next paragraph suggests other improve- 
ments in the mode of distributing seeds, which, 
if carried out, will prevent, in a measure, the 
wholesale waste of costly seeds that has constant- 
ly occurred, till very recently, at least. It will be 
a decided improvement if, for example, the grains 
bought at great expense, for experiment, are put 
into the hands of efficient agricultural societies for 
trial, rather than, as has been alleged, franked 
through the mails by the bagfull, to feed or fat- 
ten somebody’s favorite animal. 

The fifth statement, signed by Mr. Holt, whe- 
ther drawn up by himself or Mr. Browne, is evi- 
dence enough that the writer has not the right 
kind of intelligence and judgment to fit him to have 
even nominal charge of a national agricultural 
department, What say the great mass of intelli- 
gent, practical farmers, who have read, say the 
last two or three Patent Office Agricultural Re- 
ports, to such an endorsement as this : 

“ ..,.No doubt can exist as to their usefulness or ac- 
ceptability. No series of documents, indeed, have ever 
emanated from the government which have been more 
highly prized. They are well-approved repositories of 
useful facts, peculiarly suggestive in their character, and 
prepared with great care, assiduity, and acknowledged 
ability.’ 

That will do, considering that the endorsement 
comes direct from the Department where they ori- 
ginated. The writer cannot have read the agricul- 
tural press very carefully, nor heard the almost 
united expressions of the intelligent agriculturists 
of the country, fur four or five years past. We 
will not delay on this point, as an analysis of the 
merits, or rather demerits of the latest printed 
report, was given in the January number of this 
journal, page 5. 

Thesixth,and closing part of the article under 
review, is of great length, and is really the most 
amusing—if it were not absurd and ridiculous— 
public document we have seen in along time. We 
shall, for want of space, reserve its discussion for 
another article, requesting our readers to preserve 
the above carefully to read in connection with 
what is to follow. 
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Study to live as you would wish to die. 








Sink Slops as Manure, 





In last volume, page 157, (July No.) we gave a 
pretty full article on this subject, with directions 
for making cheap, neat reservoirs, bailing out, &e, 
An associate sends the following hints on the 
same topic : 

English farmers put a higher value upon li- 
quid manures than Americans do. They apply 
many fertilizers, in a liquid state, through sprink- 
lers, and with a degree of care and labor that here 
would be thought excessive. There is philosophy 
in this method ; for every one must know that 
manures are of little benefit, except as they are 
dissolved by rain, and presented to the roots of 
plants in a liquid form. 

We refer to this principle now, merely to show 
that the use of refuse water from the sink is a ra- 
tional one. This liquid is rich in fertilizing pro- 
perties, and is in just the state to furnish imme- 
diate food to vegetable lif@and growth. 

An excellent mode of securing the sink-wash 
for use is, to set an old oil-cask in the ground, on 
the north side of your shed, under the spout, and 
cover it with alid. This will prevent the cask 
from skrinking, and if a little charcoal is thrown 
into it once a week, will prevent all unpleasant 
smells, Apply the wash every few days, to cu- 
cumbers, melons, squashes, raspberries, grape- 
vines—in short, to every growing thing, and 
the result will amply pay for the trouble. 

Another method is to conduct the slops inio a 
vault, where they will be absorbed by muck, 
leaves and other suitable ingredients of a compost 
heap. If possible, make this vault a permanent 
arrangement. Dig a hole two or three feet deep, 
eight or ten feet square; lay up the sides with 
stone or brick laid water cement. If you hesi- 
tate at this trouble and cost, dig the hole and sur- 
round it with firm clay, or. slabs, or old timber. 
Put a layer of saw-dust, turf, or muck at the bot- 
tom, and then let the sink-slops pour in. Add ab- 
sorbents from time to time, as needed. When 
the vault is full, cart away, and then commence 
filling up as before. A]most any farmer can make 
twenty dollars’ worth of excellent manure every 
year, in this way. 
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Digging a Well. 


“And what has the American Agriculturist to say 
upon a subject which every one understands so 
well as that?” Not much, to be sure ; only that, ‘ 
mind and look a little to the season, and the state 
of the weather when it 7s done. A dry season, 
and the dryest part of the season is the best time 
to dig a well. We have known many a well dug 
“down to water,” and enough of it, too, at a 
time, when. in a rainy or other season, the 
springs and streams were full; but after being 
stoned up, curbed, and finished, ina few weeks 
failed altogether, when it either had to be taken 
up and sunk deeper, or if on rock, drilled down 
several feet, to give a permanent supply of wa- 
ter. 

The month of August is usually the safest time 
to sink a well.’ The hot season has then generally 
dried up the surface streams and springs, and left 
those which percolate deep and silent through the 
earth in their full and natural flow, and when 
reached, they then scarcely fail to yield a perma- 
nent supply. Before digging the well, the stone or 
brick for walling it should be on the ground, and 
so placed as to be ready at a moment’s notice for 
use, as we have known wells lost, from a sudden 
break of the earth or rock at the bottom, and the 
rapid flowing in of the water, driving the laborers 
out, and filling up to a’hight evep @§ove the 





tools they wrought with. And so'strong was the 
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fountain, that they could not exhaust the water 
afterwards. Such cases do not often happen, we 
know, but it is well to provide against them, and 
after water is found in full supply, the quicker the 
well is walled up the better. 
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How to Build a Log-House. 


According to the request of a correspondent, 
and as a matter of interest to many Eastern peo- 
ple, we give a brief description of the manner of 
doing an indispensable labor in the first settle- 
ment of a family in the “‘ woods,” where saw-mills 
are unknown, or if common, not always available 
in furnishing the primary want of a newly re- 
moved pioneer or settler—a dwelling. 

We will premise, however, that there are two 
kinds of log-houses—one, the unadulterated rough, 
round-log tenement; Jhe other, the logs hewed 
down on two sides, set edgewise each upon the 
other, and called by distinction, the “block house.” 
This is, ordinarily, the second degree in luxury 
from the primitive habitation of the first back- 
woods settler. We have had divers experiences in 
each of these descriptions of house-building ; ac- 
counted ourselves a master workman, even 
among the craft, and after five-and-twenty years 
interregnum in that neccessary branch of archi- 
tecture, firmly believe that we can yet “ carry up 
a corner” equal to the best of their builders. 

To commence: “The proprietor,” selects his 
site, cuts down the heavy trees within “‘ falling” 
distance of the spot the future house is to occupy, 
and clears away the stumps and underbrush close 
to the ground. The day fixed for “ the rolling,” 
his neighbors—to the number of ten, a dozen, or 
twenty, according to the magnitude of his build- 
ing, and the extent of finish to be given to it—are 
invited; and, after an early breakfast, with two or 
three yoke of oxen or spans of horses, as they 
may own them, assemble on the ground for ac- 
tion. The company are then called together, and 
some one, usually conceded by the company to 
understand the matter thoroughly, is agreed upon 
as ‘“‘boss’*for the day. Four athletic, active 
choppers, each with a true eye in his head, are 
then selected.as “corner-men.” There are more, if 
the house is to have log partitions—one to each 
“butt” or at the intersecting point where the end 
of the transverse logs lie upon the bodies of the 
front and rear of the main ones of the house, as in 
fig. 2. 

A man with an ax stands upon each intersect- 
ing point to *‘ carry up the corner,” the foundation 
being first laid by a course of heavy logs of dura- 





Fig. 1, 


ble timber laid flat on the ground, and on them 
the sleepers for the main floor; or, if convenient 
to be had, a large flat stone is laid under each 
corner of the building, and, if a double house, 
under each partition. ‘This preliminary labor is 
sometimes done a day or two previous, by 
the owner and the help of a neighbor or two, 
but in most cases is leftfor the day when the 
rolling up of the house itself is to be performed. 

Well, the company assembled—the men parti- 
tioned off, each to his allotted branch of labor, in- 
to “ ” “corner men,” “teamsters,” and 
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they commence work in earnest. The 
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boss selects the trees, the choppers fell and 
“butt” them at the lengths whick the boss marks 
them out ; for he, with ax and pole in hand, must 
be round ainong them constantly, to see that no 
mistakes are made in these particulars. Or, 
sometimes, when a very rough house only is in- 
tended, each chopper selects his own trees, and 
draws his own measurement by aid of his ax- 
helve, or “paces” it off, and even lets the butting 
go ; but the measurement and butting is the bet- 
ter way, usually. As fast as the trees are pre- 
pared, the teamster, with handspike in hand, is 
ready to hitch on to one end, and his cattle, with 
a wonderful knowledge of the kind of work 
from being used to it, are off: in a moment; and, 





after one or two logs are hauled, they stop with 
great accuracy at about the very point where the 
logs are required for rolling. It is also well under- 
stood by the teamsters—the word being given by 
the corner menas they proceed—whether the but, 
or top end of the log is to go forward, for the house 
must go up on as near a level as possible. This 
is accomplished by putting the but end ofa log 
at the corner which happens to get the lowest. 
The log being at its place on the ground, four 
or more men, as may be required, with ‘hand- 
spikes’ (levers), and their stout arms and shoul- 
ders, roll it up on ‘skids’ (pieces of timber with 
one end on the ground, and the other on the log 





Fig. 3. 


last put up). When breast high, it is carried fur- 
ther up by aid of crotched poles cut from forked 
saplings. When nearly up, to get it over the pro- 
jecting corners, the corner-men, with handspikes 
or larger levers placed across the last laid log, 
raise it over the projecting ends of the transverse 
logs. They lay it on its proper side for ‘‘notch- 
ing” to fit the bearing logs which have been pre- 
viously ‘‘saddled’—that is, scarfed down from 
the top on each side, likethis letter 4 (J, fig. 3). 
They then cut into the last received log, a corres- 
ponding notch to fit closely upon the other, thus, V 
(a, fig. 3) ; then roll it over, and, if properly done, 
it fits snugly, and, with the aid of a correct eye, 
the corner is carried up perpendicularly from si!l 
to plate. 

In the process of going up, the places for the 
doors and windows are either marked in the logs 
by the corner-men by cutting ascarf into them, 
or cut out altogether, as they may have time. 
When the first, or lower story is up to a sufficient 
hight, the beams are laid on, scarfed in by notch- 
ing and saddling, according to the extent of finish 
to be given to the house. The bearers, however, 
are previously flattened, so that their upper sides 
may receive the floor when laid upon them. Thus 
the house goes on until the proper hight is reach- 
ed ; and, if a very rude one, the gables are then 
laid up in the same manner, only that the gable 


logs are scarfed off at the ends with a slant to give 
the roof the desired pitch. The rafter logs, laid 
lengthwise, are notched upon them, so that when 
finished with its ridge-pole, it is the perfect 
skeleton of the future cabin, in all its majestic 
length, breadth, hight, and proportions. 


Thus, the rolling is finished, and, according to 
its magnitude and extent of hands employed, may 
take only a forenoon, or the entire day. This 
heavy chopping and lifting, if at a regular “ Rais- 
ing,” is seldom done without at least something 
good to eat, and it used to be something to drink 
about once in an hour or two—a custom happi- 
ly gone out of fashion, in part at least. Then 
comes a most vigorous and hearty dinner of 
baked pork and beans, and other substantial nu- 
triment, at “ noon-time,” eaten ona clean bass- 
wood, maple, or hickory chip, with jack-knife for 
carver, and fingers for forks, a merry crack of 
jokes, and a generous “nooning” afterwards. A 
grand time we used to have at these same log- 
rollings, many and many a day. We have, at 
such gatherings, witnessed repeated jovial dis- 
plays of wit, joke and glee, the memory of which 
will only escape when life goes out. We have 
carried up many a corner, Where young men rol- 
led up the logs to us who have since become dis 
tinguished in agriculture, in commerce, in the 
halls of legislation, at the bar, on the bench, and 
in the pulpit—no ‘border ruffians” either, albeit 
inhabiting a new country, and blocking out their 
future fortunes, as pioneers of great and flourish- 
ing States and communities. 


If the labor consumes the day, a bountevous 
supper is provided at a house near by—if there 
be one—if not, each tired laborer “ homeward 
plods his weary way.” The next day, or soon 
afterward, the owner returns with an extra 
man or two’to assist film, and in the course of a 
day or two finishes up the house, by cutting out 
doors and windows, laying the floors, and putting 
on the roof. In the absence of boards, the doors 
and floors are made of “ puncheons,” that is, logs 
split into short planks. The roof is covered 
either with boards or newly peeled bark, laid 
lengthwise from the ridge-pole to the eaves, and 
battened, to keep out rain and snow; or, more 
frequently, perhaps, the roof is covered with thin 
staves split from oak, laid on and held fast by 
poles which are withed at the ends, to keep them 
in place and firmly pressed upon the staves to 
make the joints close. If there be time, the in- 
side logs are hewed down to a face, the corner- 
men, or an extra hand or two having “scored” 
them with axes as they were rolled up. A clay 
hearth is laid at one end, a chimney, built up with 
split wood and clay, and the house is ready to 
move into, in a day or two, at farthest. Such is 
the history of a pioneer log-house in America. 


Now, to such of our readers as_ were born 
and bred in a ten or twenty thousand dollar man- 
sion, with furniture and trimmings to match, if 
any, haply there be, and who cannot imagine how 
anybody good or great can have abided in such an 
humble domicile as this, we simply tell them that 
sundry Presidents of these United States, an 
many illustrious statesmen, and others distin- 
guished in all ranks and professions of American 
life, drew their first breath, and lived many years 
within the humble walls of a Loc-canin! But, 
they did not stay in them always. It is unneces- 
sary to tell of their progress. We all know their 
history, and it is, perhaps, to the very hardships 
and privations of their early lives, that we are in- 
debted for the beneficent labors and enduring 
fame of these illustrious men. We may speak of 





the “block” house hereafter. 
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Fig. 13—picGery AND POULTRY HOUSE—ELEVATION. 


Farm Buildings....V- 


PIGGERY, AND POULTRY HOUSES. 

We have combined these separate accommo- 
dations into a single building, because they are so 
intimately connected in their feeding arrange- 
ments as to promote both their convenience and 
economy. 

The elevation shows a building, the upright 
part of which is 32 feet square, with 14 feet posts 
from the sill to the plate. The ground story is 
8 feet high, and the chamber 5 feet under the 
eaves. The front door enters a room, or area, 
12x24 feet, in which is placed a furnace, or stove, 
with a large boiler, and vat if necessary, for 
cooking food. The pipe of the furnace leads into 
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Fig. 14—picGERY AND HEN-HOUSE—FLOOR PI.AN. 


the chimney above, which rests on the chamber 
floor, and is entered through a crock, or thimble. 
On the sides are styes for the pigs, with a small 
sliding entrance door, and feeding trough to each— 
and a passage leading through the back side to a 
yard in the rear, where the swine can be turned at 
pleasure. Over the whole is the loft for depos- 
iting feed, as corn, or other grains, meal, &c., 
and a trap-door immediately over the vat, or boil- 
er, into which it may be thrown through a spout, 
for cooking—our belief being that cooking food is 
by far the most economical way of expending it. 

The windows, as shown in the plan, give suffi- 
cient light ; or some of them on the sides may be 
dispensed with, and sliding board windows sub- 
stituted to ventilate the room, and pass out the 
offal from the pens, Over the chamber door is 
atackle-beam for hoisting bags from the wagon or 
cart below, to savercarrying them up the stairs 
inside, thus making the accommodation complete. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the pens inside 
can be changed to any size, larger, or smaller 
which convenience may demand; or that the 
size of the whole building may be increased, or 
contracted—the plan or principle of its construc- 
tion being the main thing submitted, 

Next the piggery partition is the poultry house, 
14 feet wide, with a feeding box inthe front room, 
tiers of laying boxes on the side, and end, and a 
rear room for roosting bars, or poles. A floor may 
be over head, or not, as may be convenient. If 
so, it is 7 feet above the sills, and may be occu- 
pied for laying, roosting, or other purposes con- 
nected with their accommodation. In the front, 











next the eaves is a pig- 
eon house, arranged as 
we have described it 
elsewhere, and which 
we here insert to show 
that the birds can be 
placed here if necessary. 

Over the whole is a 
broad, hanging roof of a 
third pitch, or 11 feet 
elevation over the up- 
right part, or piggery, and 
a quarter, or 7 feet pitch 
over the poultry house. 
On the East or South front, as may be, are three 
large glass windows to give abundant light, and 
sun to the fowls in cold weather, and a stove may 
be placed there, if necessary to warm it, with the 
pipe leading into the chimney through the par- 
tition above, 

We have thus connected the poultry house 
with the piggery, that the fowls may be fed with 
cooked, and warm food as the pigs are, believing 
that it is quite as economical for one, as the other— 
particularly in fatting them, If necessary, one 
or two of the pig-styes can be slatted, up to the 
chamber floor, and turkeys, chickens or geese, 
put in for feeding, and the whole thing done under 
one and the same operation. We know that one- 
third of their food can be saved by cooking, and 
that they will fatten in two-thirds the time required 
when fed on whole grain; and if any considerable 
number are kept, the saving will be important. 
An ample yard, with a high picket fence, can be 
thrown from the poultry side of the building. 





PIGEON HOUSE, 


This is a very cheap and simple elevation and 
floor plan, yet susceptible of any degree of archi- 
tectural ornament that may be given it. We give 
the plan only, with a deseription of its arrange- 
ment, trom which our readers can determine the 
extent of the size, and accomodation they choose. 

















Fig. 15—PiGkon-HOUSE—ELEVATION. 


Four posts of durable wood, six or eight inches 
square, and planted firmly three to four feet in the 
ground, and six to eight feet apart, according to 
the size of the house, and twelve to fourteen feet 
high. Seven feet above 
the ground, four sills, 6 
inches square, are mor- 
ticed into the posts, and 
four morticed caps laid on 
to the tenoned tops, thus 
forming a box frame. A 
short post is then insert- Fig. 16. 
ed into each end cap, PIGEON-HOUSE—INSIDE, 
or plate, two thirds as 
high as the building is wide, and a gain cut in each 
to receive the ridge pole, which may be a 3x4 
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is laid. The roof has a third pitch, like our other 
roofs, and spreads wide over all, to keep the house 
warm and dry. It may be made of rough boards, 
or shingles, as desirable. The sides are tightly 
boarded up, weather proof; a firm light floor is 
laid, and a sizeable door, hung with butts, on the 
rear. Thus, then, the outside is finished. 

Then mark out, and cut with a gimlet saw, 

three or four tiers of holes, 4 by 3 inches—plenty 
large—as in the picture, with a lighting shelf 6 
inches wide just below each tier, both outside, 
and inside. This done, build a range of boxes 
around the front, under the holes, and on two 
sides, and in tiers one above the other a foot 
apart, from floor, to roof. These ‘boxes 
should be 6 or 8 inches wide, 8 or 10 inches long, 
and the sides 4 to 6 inches high. In these the 
pigeons will lay, and hatch, all as one family, and 
increase to your heart’s content. 
The door on the rear is approached by a move- 
able step ladder, which never should be left there 
when not wanted, as rats, or other vermin might 
possibly reach the birds, although, if built tightly, 
they would have but little chance. If the climate 
be cold, a lining of boards with 3 or 4 inches 
space between it and the outer boards filled in 
with tan bark; @j isaw dust, would not be amiss, 
as it would keep'the room cooler in Summer, and 
warmer in Winter, 
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Elegant Leisure. 


~~ 

The above may be a strange term to introduce 
into this paper, but ourreaders will understand its 
drift before we are d6né In this generally pros- 
perous country of ours, we have a great many 
considerate men, who began life with frugal, in- 
dustrious habits,and ultimately accumulated hand- 
some estates, and who have had “gumption” 
enough, when arrived at an age when the cares 
of active business become irksome, to secure what 
they have gained, and retire to spend their re- 
maining days in the quietude congenial to their 
tastes, or inclinations. Many city dwellers, whose 
early associations were with the farm, or garden, 
or who were born and educated in the country 
and retained throughout their business career 
their early love for things rural, choose them a 
snug farm not far out of the town, or city of their 
business residence. They retire upon this, intend- 
ing, either by its cultivation, or in some congenial 
occupation to spend their time peacefully, and 
agreeably, as either domestic, or financial cireum- 
stances may permit. To the good sense of this we 
most cordially subscribe. There can be nothing 
safer, happier, and more fraught with the re- 
sources of substantial enjoyment; and such a con- 
clusion we recommend to all who possess the 
taste and faculty of so accommodating themselves 
to a change so different from the bustle and tur- 
moil of active business, to a life of comparative 
ease, and physical inactivity. 

Yet, this latter mode of life need be no induce- 
ment to idleness. The active mind ean always 
find a sufficient number of objects to give it con- 
tentment, and the hands enough to do to give 
health to the body. It is only in the misapplica- 
tion of one’s means and time in the retirement 
they have sought, which has proved the bane of 
many a one’s choice—that of devoting his time 
to “ Elegant Leisure.” 

These well intentioned, excellent, and some- 
what ambitious men, in society as well as busi- 
ness—who are not of the “ Sparrowgrasses,” 
either—have an idea that the habits of town leis- 
ure can be carried into country resdence, and en- 
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fit up a fine country place, surround themselves 
with all the appliances of town luxury, and set out 
to continue their town society there, having lit- 
tle else to do but enjoy themselves, and their 
friends at will; to circulate, as in days past, 
with town associations, things, and people. Their 
oecupation is “ leisure *—their living “ elegant,” 
we concede. But what else! 

We are not about to condemn, or speak harsh- 
ly of such as have adopted a life of elegant leis- 
ure in the country, and whose minds and circum- 
stances, pecuniary and domestic, are such as to 
permit them to enjoy, or carry it out in full. But 
this latter is hardly a supposable case ; and hav- 
ing witnessed several lamentable failures of the 
sort, we know something about it, not in our own 
experience, but in that of others, 

American life of any kind, to be either useful 
to anybody, or satisfactory to the holder, should 
have a definite, positive object in it. We have no 
orders of nobility, sustained by large fortune, and 
perpetuated by primogeniture. We are born on 
an equality, as to political and natural rights; 
and the acquirement of knowledge, or sub- 
stance ; and good sense in using them, ii we 
may possess them, makes the man, and gives him 
his position in all ciasses of society with which 
he associates. If a retired man of any profes- 
sion or trade, go into the country, let him be 
something there, as he was in the town or city. 
Let him be a farmer, gardener, or pomologist. 
Do as much, or as little as he pleases at it—but 
be something. If he sets up ‘elegant leisure,” 
he’ll have a hard, and an expensive time of it. He 
will “ keep boarding house ” at an enormous Cost, 
and get no pay for it. Let his family be ever so 
happily disposed, he will have any amount of do- 
mestic discord and difficulty—in the worry of ser- 
yants, and the vexation of striving to live in ex- 
traordinary style, while every body in his neigh- 
borhvod is living quietly, and at ease. In short, 
his career will be a brief one, and himself and all 
attached to him glad to get out of it at the first 
possible opportunity, It will cost more than the 
same sort of life in the city itself, because more 
distant from his wants, and necessities ; and it 
will wind up witha Flemish account at his bank- 
er’s, and many a heart-ache with wife, and daugh- 
ters, who will find that they have sweated and 
toiled without end for thankless hundreds who 
have enjoyed their hospitality for nothing, and 
can give no recompense in kind, or otherwise. 
They have enjoyed many friends, it- is true; but 
at the same time have given sustenance and favor 
to secret, or open foes. Hospitality and kind- 
ness in private life among one’s real friends, 
are apt to be thought no virtues in one who 
sets up a pretentious style of living, out of 
place, and they beget no gratitude in the heart of 
the recipient. 

On the other hand, he who goes into country 
retirement after a career of active toil, merely 
to exist, to pass away the remainder of his days 
in doing nothing, usually makes short work of it, 
and dies early. Having nothing to do, disease 
soon makes his acquaintance, and with death at 
its elbow, they make a rapid finish ofhim. Long 
years of activity can not be discarded with impu- 
nity. “ Better wear out than rust out,” is an old 
proverb. Occupations may be changed, but not 
habits, so far as bodily and mental exercise are 
toncerned. A merchant, mechanic, or profession- 
al man m@y turn farmer, gardener, or orchardist, 
‘with perfect impunity, even to an increase of 
years and the attainment of greater wordly hap- 
piness ; but employment, congenial to the mind, 
‘and the due exercise of the body is indispensa- 
ble. 


Moon-Struck Agriculture. 


se 

The following paragraph went the rounds of the 
papers, not long ago, evidently by a lunatic 
writer: “A rail-fence, built in the ‘old of the 
moon,’ will sink into the ground eight inches in 
a few weeks, while, if built at another time, it 
will not sink at all. Shingles nailed upon a roof 
in ‘the new of the moon’ will soon throw out the 
nails. Corn planted in the new of the moon will 
beat all other corn, and sheep sheared at that 
time will yield heavier fleeces than those sheared 
at other periods.” 

Why did not this “ book-farmer” add that a 
load at the new of the 
moon, will make twice as many rods of fence as 
one drawn in the old ef the moon! Or, as a co- 
temporary says: ‘He might have added that 
wood drawn at the new of the moon will afford 
twice as many cords asif drawn at other times.” 


of cobble-stones drawn 
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Wonders of the Bte Hive.... XIII. 


—— 


ENEMIES OF “BEES. 


The instinct of bees leads them to repel intru- 
ders from their hives without ceremony, whenever 
it is practicable, and the sentinels at the door- 
Way are constantly on the watch to investigate 
the claims of each insect that applies for admis- 
sion. They are not always successful, however, 
in guarding the hive from its enemies, Some- 
times an unwelcome guest may be stung. A slug- 
snail once met this fate, and then the bees, unable 
to remove it from the hive, covered it entirely 
over with propolis. A shell-snaii found access to 
Reaumur's hive, and adhered closely to the glass 
by means of its slime. So the bees furmed a bor- 
der of propolis around the edge of the shell, and 
thus fastened it immoveably, relieving themselves 
of all further trouble about it, and consigning it 
to an unexpected tomb. , 

THE MOTH, 

By far the most troublesome insect that infests 
the bee-hive, is one that has been known since 
the days of Aristotle. Itis the bee-moth (Tinea 
Mellonelia,) sometimes known as “the gallery 
moth” from the mode in which its larva con- 
structs its web. The moth lies quiet by day, but 
as night approaches may often be found flitting 
about the hives from the middle of April till Sep- 
tember, seeking to enter for the sake of laying 
its eggs where the worms immediately upon being 
hatched will have food at hand suited to their 
wants. It is only the female, however, that has 
occasion to enter, and she differs so much from 
the male in size and color, that one would not 
suppose them to be related. She is larger, and of 
a darker hue, and very quick in her motions on the 
wing as well.as on foot. A careful search by day 
may bring her to light, quietly reposing under 
some sheltered board in the neighborhood of the 
hive, and resembling so much a sliver of dry 
wood, as easily to be overlooked. 

If once she gets access to the interior of the 
hive she does mischief, not by devouring honey, 





but by depositing her eggs in great numbers; and 





thus obeying the instincts of nature, she prepares 
a home for her offspring, just such as they need. 
The eggs are insignificant in appearance; we 
show a collection of them of the natural size, and 
also magnified, in fig. 18. 

The mischief is done by the 
worms that are hatched from 
these eggs by the warmth PAB 
of the hive. The little 
worm immediately upon leav- ‘Fig m4 
ing the egg begins to eat, not Regsot the Bee 
the honey, but the waz-comb ; oth, a. natural 
and as it grows it weaves *!#®+4, magnified. 
around itself a Jong cylindrical web or gallery, in 
which it can move backward and forward with 
great ease, and which the bees are loth to meddle 
with. Its web may be seen in fig. 19. which 





Web spun by the larva of the Bee Moth. 


Fig. 19. 


shows how it is covered with excrements, and ar- 
ranged with branch galleries leading off in other 
directions. When the comb is full of honey the 
worm confines its devastation chiefly to the covers 
of the cells ; but when they are empty or occupied 
with brood, it penetrates through the comb, and 
makes sad havoc as it works its way from sheet 
to sheet, leaving its filthy and impenetrable web 
behind it, and crossing its own track or doubling 
upon its course. Sometimes, even, it is found in ho- 
ney put by for family use, or taken to market, which 
then reminds one of the manna that * bred worms” 
if kept till morning. The worm having eaten to 
its satisfaction of wax, and being ready for the 
chrysalis state, weaves a cocoon, and after a 
while comes out as amoth. Frequently it leaves 
the hive before preparing for this change, and may 
be found in cracks and crevices out of the reach 


of bees, Its appearance at this stage of life is 
represented in fig. 20, 
It has now done its 


mischievous work, but 
may presently have oc- 
casion to seek admission 
to the hive again, as a 
moth; to deposit its eggs for the next generation. 





Fig. 20. Larva of Bee 
Moth, full grown. 


This is the most annoying pest to which bees 
are subject. It has done more to discourage bee- 
keeping and to fill apiarians with disgust, than 
anything else connected with the hive. “The 
worms got inand killed the bees,” is the com- 
mon story told by many who have a stack of 
empty patent hives laid by in the barn, and who 
shake their heads at the folly of those who expect 
to turn bee-keeping to good aecount. 

The carelessness of bee-keepers is a great help 
to the moth and a great injury to the bees. It is 
very common to leave large pieces of comb and 
abandoned hives in places accessible to the moth, 
where its eggs can be deposited in perfect secu- 
rity. The result is, that hundreds of worms may 
be matured in the early part of the Summer which 
soon are changed into moths, to whose attacks 
the hives are subject at a later season. The prog- 
eny of a single moth may thus become so numer- 
ous that the bees cannot guard themselves against 
their entrance. A moth is supposed to lay four 


-or five hundred eggs. To give her, early in the 


season, uninterrupted possession of a nest where 
its young can feed in peace, is to insure a rapid 
and pernicious increase. Last Summer we. saw 
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a deserted hive full of comb, in which were hun- 
dreds of worms and cocoons. The owner had been 
pursuing a let-alone policy, and was about as much 
of a public benefactor as if he had sown his gar- 


den with Canada thistles. He had the good sense. 


however, to condemn the whole concern to the 
flames as soon as he saw the evil he was bring- 
ing on himself and on the neighborhood. It is a 
wrong idea that the eggs of the moth are hatch- 
ed only by the heat of the bees, and that there is 
no danger if the warmth of the hive is intercept- 
ed. Though unable to affirm that the worms may 
be hatched and matured in thé open air, exposed 
to the rain, dew and sunshine, we know that in 
sheltered places, in upper boxes, and in houses, 
there is nothing to prevent their Coming to matur- 
ity, if they have their appropriate food. 

A strong colony of bees in a well construct- 
ed hive can protect themselves. They can guard 
the entrance, and can cover their combs suffi- 
ciently to avert all danger. Buta weak stock 
works at a disadvantage, and especially if their 
hive has cracks and crevices where the young of 
the moth are somewhat out of the way. It does 
one good, however, to see the promptness with 
which a worm is drummed out of the camp, when 
the bees have once brought their forces to bear 
upon it. 

There are other insects that give trouble to the 
bees within the hive, but not sufficiently impor- 
tant to be noticed now: and there are enemies 
Without the hive, of various kinds; but notwith- 
standing them all, the bee flourishes and multi- 
plies ‘exceedingly, a comfort and blessing to man, 
and a perpetual witness of the power and wisdom 
and providence of the Creator. 





Making Bees Swarm Artificially. 
———— ‘ 

In our last volume, page 129, we suggested a 
mode of securing artificial swarms, naming, as 
some of the advantages, that this plan enables the 
bee-keeper to obtain the new swarms at a conve- 
nient day and hour ; secures regular and rapid in- 
crease ; obviates the danger of the uniting of two 
swarms going out together; enables those selling 
the increase of their stock to furnish strong 
swarms at any time agreed on, and in short saves 
time, trouble, and vexation. The outline of the 
plan described, which is essentially that of Mr. 
Langstroth, we re-copy for the benefit of several 
recent inquirers. (These directions are of course 
too late for this season, wherever the bees are en- 
tirely done swarining.) 

After the drones havé made their appearance, 
and when the bees are collecting honey freely, 
choose about the middle of the day when the bees 
are abroad in great numbers, and gently lift the 
hive to be operated upon and turn it upside down 
upon the ground, several feet distant from its 
usual place. Put over it a box as nearly its own 
size as possible, having within the box some slats 
or convenience of clustering, and holes covered 
With wire-cloth for ventilation; taking care to 
cover all the eracks ahd entrances with paper or 
cloth so that not a bee can escape. Next, place 
an empty hive onthe stand as a decoy to catch 
the bees returning from the fields. Then proceed 
to drive the bees out of the first hive into the up- 
per box, by constant drumming with the hands 
upon the sides to which the combs are attached. 
The bees, finding escape impossible, proceed at 
once to fill themselves with honey, and in the 
course of fifleen or twenty minutes will retreat 
with the quéen to the upper box. When the 
greater part have gone up, the box is to be quick- 
ly lifted and placed upon a bottom board so as to 





confine the bees, and yet furnish them with air 


set back iti its original place instead of the decoy ; 
the bees from the fields Will be glad to regain their 
home; a new queen Will speedily be provided, 
and the thaturing broot! will make good the place 
of those expelled. 

The plan thus far described, we have pursued 
With gratifying success. If, however, the bee- 
keeper wishes to retain the forced swarm, and 
cannot sehd it away for some time, something 
more must be done. Mr. Langstroth confidently 
recommends a process which we have not yet 
tried. He announces as a new and important dis- 
covery, that “nearly all the bees which have en- 
tered the decoy hive, if now presented with their 
own, will adhere to it even when its location is 
changed.” 

His advice, then is, after the foraging bees have 
returned to the old hive, now standing in its form- 
er station instead of the decoy hive, take up this 
old hive and put it in a new place, and in the old 
place put the hive prepared for the forced swarm. 








AT 
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; Shake out before it, upon a sheet, the bees forced 


If this forced swarm is to be removed to the dis- | into the box, and they will quickly ascend and 
tance of a mile or more, it should be treated ex- | make themselves at home in their new quarters ; 
actly like a natural swarm, while the first hive is | and having a fertile queen will construct worker 


| cells, and do in all respects as well as a natural 
swarm. If, however, the new swarm should be 
kept in by a storm, or by a temporary failure of 
the honey-harvest, it would be prudent to give 
them a little food. 

Jonas Scholl, Fayette Co., Ind., referring to the 
above, inquires if it would not do as well to drive 
the bees immediately into the hive they are to oc- 
cupy instead of first getting them into a box; and 
further, would they be likely to return to the old 
hive if removed a hundred yards or so; To 
which M. Quinby, (author of Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping explained,) replies : “ You can drive them 
into the hive you wish them to remain in, provid- 
ing the hives are of similar size at the bottom, 
Unless they are carried away more than a mile, 
the most of the swarm will probably return to the 
old stand. If it is not convenient to move them 
that distance, a good way would be to set the new 
hive on the old stand, and the old hive within two 
or three feet of it.” 














Buckeye Rotating Harrow. 
~~ 
We present herewith an engraving of a new 


ed. We are sorry not to have seen one in actual 


thority of our friend, Thomas Brown, of the Ohio 
Farmer, who in answer to a private letter of in- 
quiry, assures us that he has seen it work, and that 
it merits all that can be said of it. An examina- 
tion of the construction as shown in the illustra- 
tion will enable any one to understand its pecu- 
liarities and its obvious merits. 

First we have the tooth bars, halved into each 
other at the crossings of the pieces, and held to- 
gether by the teeth, which are fastened by a 
screw and nut upon the top. An upright shaft 
(1), is made fast to the centre of the solid cast 
plate (3), which is not very plain in the engraving. 
Around this shaft is the movable thimble (2), 
to which is fastened the draft bar (4). Attached 
to this same thimble (2), is a side bar, upon the 
end of which is a box for holding stones or 
other weights. This is kept from sagging by a 
brace, which is supported by a ring placed at the 





harrow, which certainly appears to be a decided | 
improvement over anything previously construct- | those — will be held back more than upon the 
| other side, 


| 


}operation before this, but we have the good au- | 


| now.be on the front and now in the rear. 





top of the upright shaft (1), and turtiing upon it. 
It will now be seen that the weights upon one 


| side will pressdown the teeth more upon that 


side, so that when the harrow moves forward, 


This will give a constant rotation to 
the teeth, so that they will move crosswise as 
well as forward, and the same side of a tooth will 
An 
important end thus gained is, that.there tan be 
no clogging by grass or clay. This will avoid the 
farrowing usually made by substances gathering 
upon the teeth. The zigzag or side motion of 
the teeth will also break up and pulverize the soil 
better than a simple forward motion. The har- 
row can be made to turn in either direction, by 
unhooking the horizontal rod, and swinging the 
weight box to the other side. 

The inventors, Messrs. Dewitt & Barrett, of 
Cleveland, O., claim that “ this is the strongest 
harrow built, and does not cost as much as a com- 
mon jointed harrow of the same size; that it 
can be operated like the common harrow, by sim- 
ply taking off the weight; that the teeth sharp- 
en themselves by the movements in every direc- 





tion, é&c, See their card in advertising columns 
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American Cattle....V. 
(Continued from page 173.) 
pone 


THE AYRSUIRE. 


We have never heard the most partial advo- 
eates of the Ayrshire, claim for this breed any 
thing beyond a rare eminence asa dairy cow. 
We have never seen a steer, or a bullock among 
the scores of Ayrshires which we have known 
in several different States, and the Canadas. As 
a beef animal, or a working ox, they are never 
mentioned. But having achieved a high reputa- 
tion during many years past for her feats at the 
pail in her native land, the cow is still celebrated 
by her keepers, since her transfer to America. It 
is the cow, then, of which we are chiefly to speak, 
and we will strive to do her justice. 

HER HISTORY. 


Youatt, in his history of British Cattle, says— 
writing in the year 1833.—* The origin of the 
Ayrshire cow is even at the present day a matter 
of dispute ; all that is certainly known about her 
is, that a century ago there was no such breed 
in Cunningham or Ayrshire, in Scotland.” He 
quotes the valuable work of McAiton, on the 
“Dairy husbandry of Scotland,” and Ayrshire in 
particular, to shew that “fifty years ago,” the cat- 
tle of Ayrshire, were a diminutive, ill made race, 
and not particularly prized for their milking prop- 
erties, Through several pages of speculation as to 
what crosses have composed the breed known dis- 
tinctively as “ Ayrshires,” at the time he wrote, 
and an elaboration of many facts relating to their 
yields of milk and butter in the Ayrshire dairies, 
he leaves the impression that the present breed 
has sprung from a succession of crosses by 
Short Horn bulls upon the native Scotch cow ; 
that the produce of these crosses were interbred 
among themselves with care and an eye to im- 
provement both in form, and dairy quality, which 
finally resulted in an animal eminently fitted to 
the climate and soil of South Western Scotland— 
the best of all they have, for dairy purposes—and 
become by a persistent course of well managed 
breeding, a distinct variety in themselves. Such 
seems to be—not only by Youatt, but from the 
hest information we have been able to obtain from 
intelligent Scotch farmers who profess to know 
any thing about it—the upshot of her history. The 
effort appears first to have been to introduce the 
Short Horns, and substitute them as a dairy cow 
in place of their own ‘inferior race. That failed ; 
but the cross of the Short Horn was successful ; 
and henee the breed. 

About twenty years ago, they first made their 
appearance in America—first imported into Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, both by some Agricultural 
Associations, and one or two fine public spirited 
gentlemen who wanted cows and bulls of decided 
dairy qualities for their own use, and the improve- 
' ment of their native stock. These were followed 
hy several other importations into Massachusetts, 
and New-York, at different times, and these suc- 
cessfully bred, their descendents have been scat- 
tered into various other States, so that now the 
Ayrshire is a name well known among our breed- 
ers, and others familiar with the different breeds 
of improved foreign cattle. 

DESCRIPTION. 

On the first view, by a judge @f the different 
varieties, the Ayrshire.would be called a diminu- 
tive Short Horn, in the main, so nearly in figure, 
color, and prominent characteristics do they ap- 
proach them. They are about the size of our 
common stock, compact in form, exactly built for 
a dairy cow—light forward, and heavy behind— 
with an exceedingly homelike, domestic appear- 








AYRSHIRE COW. 


ance. In color, they vary, from a brown, run- 
ning in lighter shades up to red, and into a pale 
yellow, alternated more or less with white, in dis- 
tinct patches, rarely mingling into roan. In late 
importations, the white appears in larger propor- 
tions, and the darker shades are less prevalent 
than formerly—the fashion perhaps. There is 
scarcely that uniformity of appearance with them 
that there is in the Short Horns, some being de- 
cidedly “Scotchy ” in look, while others decidedly 
take to the Short Horns, evidently showing a 
tendency to trace back to their ancient lineage on 
one side, or the other. Yet, they appear to hold 
true to the dairy quality throughout, which, like a 
“gentle voice in woman,” is an “excellent thing ” 
ina cow. The portraits of a cow, and a bull, 
which we insert will give a better idea of their 
appearance than any elaborate delineation we can 
give in words. 


THEIR ECONOMICAL USES IN AMERICA, 


The Ayrshires have thus far proved, and we 
have no doubt they will continue to prove, ex- 
cellent dairy cows in this country. But they do 
not, so far as we have been able -to ascertain, 
maintain that high superiority as milkers that 
they do in their native land, and the reasons for 
the fact are obvious. The climate of Ayrshire is 
moist and mild. It has neither our heats, nor 
colds, our floods, nor drouths. Its pastures are 
green and succulent throughout the Summer, 
while ours are frequently parched and _ bare. 
Twenty years ago we visited a beautiful herd of 
Ayrshire cows in the neighborhood of Boston, be- 
longing to a gentleman who had imported them 
without regard to cost, giving his order to his 
agent abroad for “ the best milkers to be obtained.” 
Most of them were “ prize’ cows in Scotland, and 
certificates came out with them stating their 
yields of milk to have been from twenty-four to 
thirty-three quarts a day. In answer to our in- 
quiries as to how they yielded here in comparison 
to what they did in Scotland, we were told by 
their manager, that it was about two-thirds the 
amount stated in the foreign certificates, namely : 
eighteen, to twenty-two quarts a day, under the 
same circumstances as to time from calving. 
They were imported some two years previously. 
Yet that was doing well, and satisfactory to their 
owner, who wanted certainty in the milking propen- 
sity of his cows, rather than the hap-hazard re- 
sults attaching to the progeny of the “native ” 
stock, in which he had often, by the miscellane- 
ous manner of their breeding, been disappointed. 

Thus, then, on sound physiological principles, 
the milking quality having, by a long course of 





years, | een deeply bred into the cow until it has 
become an inherent part of her nature, the Ayr- 
shire is valuable as a dairy beast, and may re- 
main among us as a distinct variety, always re- 
liable in that department of husbandry. 


AS A WORKING OX, AND A BEEF MAKING ANIMAL 


we have nothing to say. In relation to working 
we see no particular merit inhim; rather the con- 
trary; and asto beef, since they are a kindly 
feeding race, we presume that when required for 
the shambles, the Ayrshire will lay on flesh rap- 
idly, and show a satisfactory carcase, cutting up 
well on the block. 
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Swelled Udder in Cows. 


eS 

In addition to what has been already published, 
we have several letters on this subject. M. D. 
Adams, of Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio, writes 
us: ‘J had a fine cow four years old, that wan- 
dered off to drop her calf, and it was some time 
before she could be found. She lost her 
calf, and, as there was excellent pasturage 
atthe time, when she returned her udder was 
much swollen and very feverish. I could get no 
milk from her and feared I never should. But, as 
an experiment, I made a strong solution of salt- 
petre in water, and washed the bag every two 
hours through the day. Before sundown the 
swelling and fever abated, and I drew a pailful ot 
milk, and in 24 hours both swellingand fever had 
entirely left her. She afterwards did as well as 
any cow in my herd....Since that time I have 
seen the same application in many similar cases, 
with like favorable results, and I believe the above 
to be one of the best remedies I have ever known 
used for the complaint. I have also found it use- 
ful for various swellings and inflammations, not 
only on dumb beasts but on human flesh.” 

Remark—As is the case in must remedies and 
prescriptions, as well as in a majority of descrip- 
tions of modes of culture sent to us, the above is 
defective because certain particulars are omitted. 
Was the solution used hot, warm, or cold. It is 
important to know how much saltpetre was used 
to a given quantity of water. Does a “strong 
solution” imply 2 ounces or 2 pounds to a gallon 
of water? It may be questioned whether it was 
not the bathing and rubbing that reduced the 
swelling, rather than the addition of the saltpetre ; 
or, if this addition be necessary, would not com- 
mon salt be equally good. We make these re- 
marks as suggestions merely—not to find fault 
with Mr. Adams’ communication for which we 
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AYRSHIRE BULL. 


are thankful. Our aim is to gather up from the 
entire country, just such information in all de- 
partments oi rural labor.—Ep.] 
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Docking Cattle. 


i ote 

Docking horses is bad enough, but docking cat- 
tle is worse. The appearance ofa horse is some- 
times improved, perhaps, by ‘setting up” his tail 
and shortening it : the operation also prevents him 
from getting his tail over the driver’s lines. But 
these arguments have no pertinence in the case 
of neat cattle. We believe, moreover, that the 
practice is injurious to the health and comfort of 
these animals. 

The advocates of docking maintain that cattle 
need blood-letting every Spring. They say that 
the end of the tail becomes soft, and in connection 
with this, the joints of the legs swell and become 
weak and tremulous, and that the only remedy is 
acutting off of the tail. Why do not these doc- 
tors inquire whether this Spring sickness is not, 
more likely, owing to the season, to the change 
from the dry fodder of the barn to the succulent 
food of the pasture, and the change from the 
warm stable and barn-yard to the chilly ground of 
the open pasture? Cut off a cow’s tail, to cure 
the Spring sickness ! Why not as well cut off a 
man’s leg to cure his chilblains? The practice is 
nonsensical and barbarous. It is cruel, not only 
because it is painful, and occasions a loss of blood, 
but because it robs the animal of his chief weapon 
of defense against annoying insects in Summer. 
We half suspect that one reason why “hired men” 
are so fond of doctoring cows in this way, is that 
this treatment saves them from many a brush of 
the tail during milking-time. 

A writer in one of our foreign exchanges speaks 
of this docking-mania as prevalent in England, 
and as mixed up with more superstition than here. 
He says that many farmers believe that the 
Spring sickness of cattle begins in the tail, and 
passes along that to the cow’s back, and “ that it 
is on account of something wrong in the tail that 
she loses the use of her legs ; and then some set 
to work and cut the cow's tail off; while others 
less cruel or more scientific, make an incision into 
the under surface, and allow the wound to bleed 
freely, and then fill it up with a mixture of tar and 
salt, and I know not what.” He then goes on to 
say that in some districts, farmers think there is 
witchcraft in the business, and practice “ charms,” 
as well as docking. They bind a twig of the 


pel a black cat to pass three times around the 
cow, and over her back and under her belly, 
which so enrages pussy that she mews and 
scratches with great fury until she breaks away 
from the necromancers andruns off with flying 
tail, convincing all beholders that surely the devil 
has got into the cat! 

The writer next proceeds to give a careful 
analysis of the different parts of the tail of cattle, 
and shows that what is considered by some a dis- 
eased condition of this member, is only a wise 
provision of nature to prepare the tail for brush- 
ing off flies during the Summer. The tail is a 
scientific whip. ‘The column of bones within 
it forms the shaft or handle of the whip—the soft 
part, the connection between the handle and the 
thong, while the thickened extremity may be easi- 
ly recognised to represent the thong, and the 
hairs to form the lash or point ; so that we have 
a whip to drive away the flies, and so complete a 
one that the coachman may borrow a lesson from 
its construction.” 

From considerations like these, it is plain that 
the practice of docking cattle is a cruel one, and 
not worthy of adoption by sensible men. The 
tail may, indeed, become diseased, in connection 
with other parts of the body, but it is not the origin 
of the disease ; and amputation of it is not a ra- 
tional treatment of the difficulty. There are rem- 
edies, simpler and better. 
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Weaning Calves. 


—~e—- 

This, and the next month are the usual sea- 
sons for weaning calves from their dams when 
they have been so far reared at the teat, or for 
cutting them altogether off from their milk diet— 
say at the age of four months. We presume 
they have had plenty of grass and water mean- 
time, both of which they partake freely. But 
they sadly miss their accustomed milk diet when 
deprived of it, and to insure their continued 
growth, a substitute must be given in the shape of 
corn, oat, or oil meal. The three mixed in about 
equal quantities are best given at the rate of a 
pint of the mixture each morning and evening— 
a quart a day. “It may be laid dry, in a capacious 
trough, and with a slight sprinkling of salt on 
it, they will soon eat and love it. The pasture 
should still be fresh and sweet, and after a month 
of the meal diet it may. be gradually discon- 
tinued. 

Calves, about weaning time, are apt to get lousy, 





rowan tree on the end of the cow’s tail, and com- 


Lif not in high condition. Look to this, and if any 


be found, apply the remedies we published page 
279 of last volume, which will prove effectual. 
That is: rub on the lousy places, a little soft 
grease mixed with a sprinkling of common 
Scotch snuff, which will cause the lice to leave 
at once. If you have not the snuff, the grease 
alone willdo. The lice take up their abode on 
poor animals where there is not an abundance of 
natural oil exuded. 

As the season progresses, feed them green 
corn-stalks, finely cut up if necessary. Pumpkins, 
when ripe, are capital food for calves ; green tur- 
nips, beet, and carrot tops, or any other green 
eer ae meptitinye so they should progress 

inter quarters.: A good 
three-year-old calf which has grown right along 
from the time of its birth without check or hin- 
drance, will be worth two poor, stunted things. 
One comes out a fine cow, bull or bullock, while the 
others are pinched, deformed by poverty, and un- 
satisfactory altogether. 

be aki raised hundreds of calves, and in all 
sorts of ways. A third less pure milk draw 
the teat by the calf, is ts as good - th sane 
quantity milked by hand, and then fe 
We know this by trial. Sucking is the: 
—feeding is not. But in feeding, skimmed milk 
and other food may be added, answering good 
purposes, and rearing the calf at less expense. 
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Weaning Lambs, 


on 

At four months old, lambs ought to be thrifty, 
vigorous, and in good condition, if their dams 
have had S%* pasturage since yeaning; and 
about this time, or soon after, according to the 
time they were dropped, they should be weaned. 
To effect this.in the best way, shut up the flock 
—ewes and lambs—in a close yard or stable ; 
catch the lambs carefully, and separate them from 
the ewes. Then, after the ewes are driven away, 
put the lambs into a well fenced field, with plenty 
of fresh grass (a rowen lot is best) out of sight 
and hearing of their dams; for if they can get 
near them there will be continually bleating on 
both sides, and days will intervene before either 
lamb or ewe will get quiet and go to feeding. 
Besides their discontent, they will lose flesh, 
which it will be hard to recover. 

If the lambs be still intended for the butcher, 
they should have meal or other fattening food, 
till taken away altogether. If tobe reared, grass 
is sufficient for them—only have enough of it, 
with plenty of water, and an occasional lick of 
salt. After a fortnight, or three weeks if neces- 
sary, they may be turned with the ewes, but it 
is better that they be not mixed at all until the 
next Spring, as they require more nutritious rod, 
and closer attention. 

Lambs, if not attended to at shearing time, are 
apt to get ticky. If so when weaned they should 
be immersed up to the eyes in a strong decoction 
of tobacco water. Tobacco stems, steeped, are 
as good as the leaf itself. Have the decoction in 
a tub, and each lamb put in by itself, and the li- 
quid well squeezed into and out of the wool, as 
taken out. This will kill every insect in it effectu- 
ally. Such is our method. 
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A young gentleman who has just married a lit- 
tle beauty, says “she would have been taller, but 
she is made of such precious materials that Na- 
ture couldn't afford jit.” 


Too many persons are far less ashamed of hav- 
ing done wrong than of being found out. Are you 





Lone of them? 
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Hay Making. 
per 

This is a subject often talked and read about— 
tolerably understood by many farmers, but prac- 
ticed less well, in general, than understood. 
There are several different modes of hay-making 
as well as different opinions about the proper time 
in its growth to cut grass. They can not all be 
right, of course ; and as the exactly proper time 
can not be hit by any farmer who has a large 
hay crop to secure, he must make the best aver- 
age time that he can, trusting weather, and other 
casualties as they may occur. ‘Timothy is the 
great hay grass of the United States. Orchard- 
grass, red-top, blue-grass, and the red and white 
clovers furnish the balance chiefly, excepting some 
of the wild, or indigenous grasses local to peculiar 
coils aud climates. 

Long experience, we believe, has settled the 
fact that pretty much all grasses are most nutri- 
tious in hay when cut at the point of time that the 
blossom is passing off, and the seeds fully charged 
with pulp. ‘The stalk, leaf, and head are then full 
of matured sap, and possess the greatest amount 
of nutriment. Such, indeed, is our own experi- 
ence, after many years’ practice in both cutting, 
curing, and feeding nay; and as timothy is the 
bulk of our Northern hay crop, we take that as a 
rule to govern other grasses in their cutting. 

We consider then, the grass as exactly right for 
cutting when going from the “blue,” into the 
“white” stage of blossom, and introduce the 
scythe, or machine as we are supplied with them. 
A mowing machine is best, of course, where a 
smooth bottom is found, and it should not go into 
the field until the dew is off the yyass in the 
morning. If cut then, it rapidly dries and is usu- 
ally fit to go inte windrows, or cocks in the after- 
noon. We believe decidedly in curing hay in the 
windrow, or cock, according to its condition. Tt 
possible, hay should never lie in the swath over 
night. Better let it stand in the cock three days, 
than lie in swath with one dew uponit. Hay, even 
damp and green, thrown lightly into cocks will 
cure sweet and well; while in the swath, or spread 
until quite dry, it loses half its freshness, and 
more than half its sweetness to the taste, or smell. 
It should go into the barn, even, not perfectly 
dry. Discretion is tu be used inthis, but a farm- 
er who has once made his hay right need never 
be at a loss about the proper condition to house 
it. After many seasons of trial, we always pre- 
fer to store our hay when it has a slightly damp 
feeling to the hand. Hay will cure in the mow, 
or stack, as well as in the cock, or swath, and if 
not stored positively green, comes out fresh, and 
aromatic. 

Yet, as all can not wait until the very moment 
arrives when grass should be cut, some must be 
commenced foo early to avoid a part of it being 
too late. ‘Timothy seed should never shell in the 
field, if possible to prevent it, although ripened 
grass will cure in a few hours after cutting, and 
may be taken directly to the barn afterwards, in 
clear, dry weather. It also depends somewhat on 
what kind of stock are to eat the hay we cut. 
Calves, young cattle, milch-cows and sheep, like 
early cut hay best, and no doubt it is best for 
them—they eat it clean; while horses, working 


oxen, and young bullocks like it equally well if 


matured so that most of the seed is ripe 
enough in the course of cutting, to grow, 

In fields of mixed grasses, as where timothy, 
red-clover, white clover, red-top, and blue grass 
grow together, the prevailing grasses in them 
should govern the time of cutting. The earliest 
of all is the blue, or June grass—good when in 
bluw, but worth much less when gone to seed. 





The clovers should be going into their brown 
heads, while the leaves and stalks are yet fresh 
and succulent. Timothy follows the clovers about 
a week, while the red-top is latest of all, and 
remaining long in bloom, may be in season a fort- 
night or three weeks after timothy. 

Early cutting in the morning is only necessary 
for scythe mowing; and that only to save time, 
and labor. Grass cuts easiest when damp with 
dew orrain, It takes it several hours longer to 
dry, when cut in the dew than when dry, and for 
this only, if for no other purpose, the machine is 
preferable. The great object with the farmer 
should be, to get his hay housed as soon after 
cutting as its condition will permit. 
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Mode of Curing and Time of Cutting 
Clover and Other Hay. 


To the Editor of the American Agriciulturist : 

The vajue of the grass-crop, and the import- 
ance of curing and preserving it in the best pos- 
sible manner, will justify my offering a line upon 
the subject. There is a variety of opinion as to 
the best mode of curing hay. Some persons fol- 
lowing, to the letter, the old adage, of “ making hay 
While the sun shines,’ seem to think it ean be 
made at no other time, and that the more the sun 
shines upon it the better. But is this really so? 
In storing up hay for our domestic animals in 
Winter, do we want tosave merely the dry fibers 
of the plant? If se, we might as weil wait until 
the grass and clover are fully ripe, before cutting 
them, and the more we dry them the better. The 
fact is, however. that we wish to save as much 
of the natural juices of these plants as possible. 
When the gatherer of herbs is seeking for plants 
to fill his medicine chestehe cuts them just as 
they are fairly bursting into flower. At this stage 
of their growth they have their most useful quali- 
ties in perfection. If, however, they are dried in 
the sun, or get soaked and bleached in the rain, 
they lose many of their valuable properties. Dried 
in the shade, they retain nearly all their nourishing 
and healthful juices. Now, let us apply this prin- 
ciple to the cutting and curing of hay. If cut- 
ting is delayed too long, the stalks and leaves be- 
come hard, wiry and tasteless. Such hay must 
be not only less pleasant to the animal's taste, 
but also less nourishing than if cut at its early 
maturity. With most of the plants used for hay, 
just the right period for gathering, is when 
they have fairly unfolded their flowers. Then, 
there is a large flow of rich, sweet juices in the 
stalk and leaves, and if the hay is properly cured, 
most of these properties can be saved. 

Clover hay, especially, should not be allowed to 
become too mature before gathering it. Its prin- 
cipal value lies in its blossoms and leaves, and 
these should be saved in their best condition. 
The New-England Farmer expresses my views 
so perfectly, that I will use his words in prefer- 
ence tomy own: “ By cutting this grass (clover) 
when the erop is in full blossom, allowing it to 
remain in the swarth the first day after mowing, 
till nearly night, and then turning it carefully with 
a fork so as to expose a fresh and unwilted sur- 
face to the night dews, and cocking it in the af- 
ternoon of the second day, in small, compact 
cocks, of about eighty pounds unmade hay to the 


cocks, it will make evenly and thoroughly, and |. 


may be pitched and even trodden down in the 
mow without being deprived of its heads or finer 
leaves. The color will be a most beautiful green, 
and the flowers as’ fresh in color as when cut. 
After cocking, let the weather be fair or foul, no 
opening or turning of the ‘grass cocks’ should 
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be allowed, unless in case of a protracted 
storm. It is unnecessary, as the hay will cure 
completely through, and the outside, when satu- 
rated with water, will soon dry off, and effect no 
harm whatever to the hay.” 

I will here add, that ifat any time the farmer 
is obliged to get in hay imperfectly cured, he may 
save it from material injury by throwing it upon 
an open scaffold, or storing it in several places, 
or mixing with it a few layers of old hay or straw, 
which will act as ventilators, and absorb the ex- 
cess of moisture. Cattle will eat those layers 
with great avidity, because they have taken up 
fresh odors and juices from the new hay. A good 
ventilation of moist hay may be secured, also, by 
making a chimney in the center of the mow, ot 
bundles of straw set on end, one on the top of 
the other. Nortuern New-York. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Origin of the Horse Rake. 


“Sam, I want you to rake all the hay up to- 
day. Iam going away, and will not be back be- 
fore night,” said farmer Kissam, near fifty years 
ago. ‘Yes massa, we have ’um allup right, 
and no mistake.” 

Sam and his sable companions took their rakes 
and proceeded to the hay-field in good earnest ; 
but the sun rose higher and shone hotter and hot- 
ter, until they essayed just to stopa bit under the 
inviting shade of an apple tree. Here they be- 
guiled the time away so pleasantly, listening to 
Sam’s marvellous stories, that, before they were 
aware, the horn sounded for dinner—and the hay 
not half raked. Here was a dilemma! If master 
should come home and find the hay not raked, a 
settlement would be the consequence, What was 
to be done ! 

*T tell you what, Jack, I think we can make a 
big rake like our hand rakes, and hitch de sorrel 
to it, and make him help us. Massa has one straight 
stick, and I will bore him full of holes, and you saw 
some pins about two feet long and put in dese 
holes, and I will put a strong stick in de middle to 
hold him by. Tom, get old sorrel, and tie his 
traces to de end of de stick with a rope, and we'll 
have de hay up yet afore night.” 

And, sure enough, they did get up a hay-rake, 
and scratched the hay together in a hurry. When 
the boss came home he noticed a singular looking 
contrivance in the lot, and,on examining it, he 
saw at once they had introduced a new idea ; and, 
calling in the aid of a carpenter, he constructed 
the first horse rake in the United States—so the 
story goes. Said horse rake was made in the 
town of Jamaica, Long Island, and lazy negroes 
were the inventors. Ss. 

Hempstead, L. I., June, 1858. 


—— 


Mixture of Grass Seeds. 
pee 

We question whether sufficient attention has 
been paid to this subject in ourcountry. In Eng- 
land, and on the Continent, farmers mix several 
kinds of seed together, when laying down their 
lands to grass, because some sorts grow better 
than others in different seasons, and as such a 
mixture furnishes a succession of fresh herbage 
in different parts of the same year. We have 
seen the following mixture tried, and are prepared 
to recommend it: Ten pounds of red clover, 
five pounds of white clover, one peck of herds- 
grass, and half a bushel. of red-top. Let this be 
salted down with two bushels of plaster. 
- > tip 


Let not your tongue cut your throat. 
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Prolific Clover. 


——_o—- 


We recently counted seventy-six stalks spring- | 


ing from a single root of the common red clover. 
It grew upon a reclaimed muck swamp and was 
very rank. One can see from this instance the 
enormous productiveness of a single seed of this 
plant, and its great advantage as a green crop for 
turning in to ameliorate the condition of the soil. 
Every one of the myriad leaves draws carbon from 
the air, and furnishes it to the soil in its most 
available form. Clover with plaster is an indis- 


pensable crop in the rotation adopted by many of 


the Pennsylvania farmers. It precedes the wheat 
crop, and secures that fine tilth, which is found to 
be so important in the cultivation of that cereal. 

The roots of the clover plant are much larger 
than those of the common grasses and extend 
deeper into the subsoil. The decay ofthese roots, 
leaving vacant spaces for the passage of air and 
water, must have a considerable influence upon 
the mechanical condition of the soil. As a forage 
crop, clover is undervalued. The yield is not only 
very large, but the quality, as tested by experi- 
ment, stands among the best. 
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Hay Caps Again. 


Ifall our older readers kept the last volume, and 
we had not many thousand new ones to look out for, 
we would simply say: read last year’s sugges- 
tions. The fact is, we know these hay caps are 
among the most useful and economical imple- 
ments for all hay-makers on a small or large 


scale; and we, are also aware that not over one | 


farmer in a hundred has yet tried them, and until 
they do we shall keep at the subject, giving line 


upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and | 


there—a good deal. 





Fig. 1. 


By a Hay Cap, we mean a simple square pieces 
of unbleached, unprepared cotton cloth, with a cord 
sewed upon each corner and tied to a wooden pin. 
Our engraving fig. 1, show one of these caps 
spread out, and fig. 2, one of the pins—rather 


magnified. 





Fig. 2. 


To make them, get a piece of cheap, coarse,- 


anbleached cotton, the more closely woven the 
oetter. That 2yyards wide is best, though 14 or 
1} yards wide will do, if a wider kind is not at 
hand. Cut or tear this into sguare pieces. The 
torn edges may be hemmed or not, as they will 
unravel very little. If there is abundant time, it 
is better to hem them. Fasten a strong small cord 
upon each of the four corners, and to this tie a 
wooden pin about a foot long, say one inch in di- 
ameter at the blunt end and sharpened to a point 
at the other. These pins may be rough or whit- 
tled smooth. They may be cut from twigs or 
from branches of trees ; or they may be split from 
a straight grained inch board sawn into lengths 
*of one foot. A single notch in the blunt end will 
hold the cord from slipping off. You can cut the 
cloth, make the pins, tie them on, and complete 


| there is far less waste of leaves and “scatterings, 


ten or a dozen caps inan hour. All painting or 
varnishing preparations upon the cloth are worse 
'than useless. The plain cloth will shed rain as 
| well as a cotton umbrella, while any substance 
put on to make it water tight will prevent the es- 
cape of the moisture from the damp grass, which 
of course is not gesirable. 

The engraving, fig. 3, shows how to use the 
caps. In the cut, however, the hay-cock is repre- 
sented too flat; in practice it should be more 
pointed in the center, in order to shed off rain 
well. Cut down the hay; let it wilt a little; 
pitch it into cocks, and throw a cap over each, 
fastening down the four corners with the wooden 
pins attached to them. Your hay may then stand 
until it is cured, and afterwards until you are 
ready to take it in. Twenty or thirty, or more 
of these caps may be laid flat one upon the other; 
then two persons can take hold of the bottom one 
and thus carry them along. They drop the pile 
by the side of a hay-cock, seize the corner pins of 
the upper cap, spread it over the hay and pin it 
down; then take up the remaining caps and a 
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| 
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| Fig. 3. 


| on to the next cock. Two active persons can in 
| this way cover eight or ten tons of hay in a single 
, hour, and as quickly remove and gather the caps. 
| Advantages. —Every one is familiar with the fact, 
that hay ‘cured in the cock” is greatly superior 
| to that dried in the sun. By curing in this way 
| than when gathered into windrows after being 
| dried. This is especially the case with clover. 
The average annual loss in haying, from damage 
by rains and dews, is much greater than is gener- 
ally supposed. It is a low estimate to say that 
| this loss is equal to one dollar per ton on all the 
hay cut in the country. Who can estimate the 
| number of animals which are rendered unhealthy 
' and often lost from eating musty damaged hay ? 
| Who that has carried hay to market does not 
know that bright, green colored, well cured hay 
will bring two to five dollars a ton more than the 
same hay ina dark colored, “ banged,” poorly 
cured condition. The feeding value of hay de- 
pends much upon the amount of sugar, starch and 
gum it contains, but in sun-drying much of these 
materials is changed to woody fiber. All of this 
is obviated by having a supply of cloth hay caps 
(umbrellas), so that you can not only dry it in 
cocks despite rains and dews, but also take your 
own time for doing it. Let us estimate 

The cost and profit of Hay Caps.—At 14 cents a 
yard for the eloth, a cap-14 yards square will cost 
21 cents. The making can be done at odd spells, 
or on rainy days, and this trifling cost need not be 
reckoned. A dozen of them, costing $2.50, will 
cover a ton ofhay. They may be used, on an av- 
erage, at least three times each season. If eare- 
fully housed they will last ten years. This will 
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be $2.50 for covers fur 30 tons, or about 8 cents 
per ton. Allowing even 50 per cent for interest 
and storage, we have a cost of only 12 cents per 
ton, or a dollar for 8 tons. But we may even double, 
this last estimate and the cost would then be only 
twenty-five cents a ton for all the advantages to be 
derived from the use of the caps. 

Other uses of the Caps.—The caps provided for 
hay may also be used for covering wheat and 
other grains standing in shooks in the field. It 
will pay to provide them for this purpose alone. 
We have heard of their being used over corn. 
When used for this purpose, they are of course 
subjected to longer exposure to weather, and 
will not last as many years, but even then they 
will pay we think. 

Large -Caps for Wagons.—-Several persons have 
used, and recommend providing one or more 
large sheets to throw over loads of hay and grain 
in or ceonsy, and also over stacks necessari- 
ly left unfinished at night, or interrupted by show- 
ers. The plan is doubtless a good one. 

We have received very numerous letters from 


| subscribers, saying that even last Summer, which 


was a comparatively dry one, they found the 
caps to pay double their whole cost, in one 
season. Try a few of them this year, and if your 
experience is so different from that of others 
that you do not think they will pay, why the cloth 
will not be lost... Your wife will tell you that 
“cotton cloth never comes amiss, no matter what 
shape it is in.” 
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A Plea for Moles. 
— 
sditor of the American Ayriculturist ‘ 

Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, observed that on 
lands tenanted by the mole, the foot-rot in sheep 
was much less prevalent than where they had 
been extirpated. An intelligent farmer in the 
south of England, writes: “From long and at- 
tentive observation I feel satisfied that no animal 
is more beneficial in its calling than the mole. 
The farmer, I think, ignorantly and wantonly de- 
stroys them. Were he to reflect a little, and 
make a few observations he would, in most cases, 
protect and not destroy them, as they are very 
interesting assistants to his labors. They destroy 
the wire-worm and all kinds of grubs, and so 
beneficial is this, that I have seen many fields of 
corn greatly injured, if not destroyed, by the moles 
not being permitted to work in them. I nevey 
allow them to be trapped. Year before last I had 
a field of wheat in which the moles were busily at 
work. I was anxious to preserve them, but, in 
my absence, a neighboring mole-catcher entrap- 
ped them. Exaetly at the place from which they 
were removed, and for about an acre further into 
the field, the wire-worm entirely destroyed my 
wheat. I made it my business to examine many 
places in the neighborhood where traps were set, 
In one field I saw eight traps in an area of about 
an acre of wheat. I examined the place and found 
the worm at the root of almost all the plants. Sey- 
eral other fields were examined where traps were 
set in the same mariner with results always the 
the same.” 

Some time ago I was passing with a friend over 
a field, and he observed that it would grow notbing 
on account of the wire-worm. I told him to get 
moles. “Why,” said he, “ we cannot keep them 
out of it; we destroy quantities of them every 
year!” I said, “ don’t destroy them.” He took my 
advice, let the moles mind their own business, 
and since that time the field has borne excellent 
erops. This may be new to some of your read- 
ers. A Wnaistier av rae Prow. 


To the £ 
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Fig. 7—nawtnorn—(Crategus Oxycantha.) 


Hedge Plants..... II. 
a os 
[Continued from page 177.] 

In our last number we described and illustrated 
some of the most valuable hedge plants, and we 
continue here with a description of some which, 
though less vigorous and growing less rapidly, 
are, by many, considered as our best plants for 
hedging. 

The. Hawruorn (Crategus oxycantha), fig. 7, 
belongs to a genus of plants which in this coun- 
try is just beginning to attract the attention it de- 
serves. English poetry has long delighted to 
honor this plant, and it is there associated with 


all that is beautiful in rural life. It is the chief 


hedge plant of England, and is among the first 
plants that greet the rambler as he leaves the 
town after the Winter’s confinement; and it is 
the first to notify the tardy farmer that the Spring 
is really uponhim. At the time when it puts 
forth its profusion of delicate white flowers fill- 
ing the air with sweet perfume, it is difficult to 
conceive a more beautiful sight than the hedge- 
environed fields and cottages of England. 

The Crategus affords many species (enumer- 
ated by some at over 100) and each year enthusi- 





Fig. 8—LEAF OF HAWTHORN. 


astic cultivators add to the number by hybridizing. 
Generally, the flowers (fig 9) are white, but some 
sorts are beautifully colored. By judicious- 
ly selecting the different varieties, a succession 
of bloom may be produced from early May to the 
Ist of August, and a pleasing effect may be ob- 
tained by grafting differently colored species on 
one hardy stock, such as the orycantha, and trim- 


| ming so as to produce a compact, pyramidal 





form. An elegant “bouquet” upon the Lawn, 
formed in this way, will not fail to attract great 
admiration. And as the ripe fruit (fig. 10) which 
is no less ornamental than the flower, continues 
upon the tree, in many kinds, until the following 
Spring, the tree never ceases to be an attractive 
object. 

Loudon says: “If a man were to be exiled 
to an estate without a single tree or shrub on it, 
with permission to choose only one genus of 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT OF HAWTHORN. 


ligneous plants to form all his plantations, shrub- 
beries, orchards and flower gardens, where 
would he find a genus that would afford him so 
many resources as that of the Crategus ?” 

Although the Hawthorn has such universal 
adaptation to the purpose of hedging in England, 
and even some fine specimens of Hawthorn 
Hedges are to be found in this country, there are, 
in the United States, two important objections to its 
general use. It does not retain its foliage well in 
a season of severe drouth, and is liable to be 
attacked by the Apple tree Borer (Saperda bi- 
vittata). There is nomethod known by which the 
attack of the borer may be prevented economi- 
cally, in a large number of trees ; but, where there 
are only a few trees, a wash of whale oil soap— 
one pound of soap to one or two gallons of wa- 
ter—applied once a week during the month of 
June, to the trunk of the tree, will prevent the 
depositing of the eggs. 

The seeds of all the Thorns are difficult to ger- 
minate, requiring more than a year to sprout. It 
is an excellent plan to gather the fruit as soon 





Fig. 11—cockspur THORN (Cralegus Crus-galli.) 


as ripe in October, mix with them twice then 
bulk of sand, and place them in a pit dug in 
dry soil, 18 inches deep. Allow them to remain 
there until the next Autumn, stirring them well 
several times during the Summer. They should 
then be sown, just before the time for frost, in 
drills one foot apart. The following Spring the 
young plants will appear above the ground. 
COCKSPUR THORN (Crategus crus-galli.) 

This plant (fig. 11) is free from the first ob- 
jection made to the Hawthorn, but is, in some 
localities, subject to injury from the same insect. 
It is a native of North America, growing from 
the Canadas to the Carolinas, is perfectly hardy, 
and really forms an excellent hedge. In England, 
where it has been introduced from this country, 
it is highly esteemed; and, in sheltered loca- 
tions, it is evergreen, retaining its leaves and 
scarlet fruit throughout the Winter. This is also 
known by the name of the Newcastle Thorn. 


THE BUCKTHORN (Rhamnus catharticus.) 


This plant (see fig. 12) is a native of North 
America as well as of Europe, and is entirely hardy. 
Mr. Derby, of Salem, Mass., says of his Buck- 
thorn Hedge, that it has not lost a plant in thirty- 
three years, nor has it been attacked by any in- 
sect. 

It isa low-growing, irregular tree, about 15 
feet in hight. The branches are armed with 
thorns; the leaves are smooth and of a bright 
green. The flowers are yellowish green, and are 
succeeded by bluish black berries. It is easily 
propagated by seed, and also by layers and cut- 
tings. It has berries in abundance, which are 
muclt more easily managed than those of the 
Crategus. The berries are gathered either in the 
Autumn or Spring, and the seeds washed out ot 
the pulp by rubbing them in water upon a sieve. 
They are then dried and kept till wanted, or im- 
mediately sown in drills 18 inches apart, in a rich 
garden soil, covering them 14 inches deep. The 
young plants will appear plentifully in the Spring, 
and should be kept free from weeds. Whena 
year old they may be planted in the Hedge row, 
or, if desirable, they maybe kept until the second 
year. “- 

‘It will bear the severest climate of the United 
States, as it grows wild in Siberia, In all its 
situations it will withstand poverty of soil and 
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Fig. 12—sucxTHorNn*(Rhamnus Catharticus.) 


neglect in cultivation better than almost any other 
plant, and in its growth is more precocious than 
the Hawthorn. ; 

With these plants, as with those described in 
our June number, it is of the greatest importance 
that strict attention be given to pruning when 
young. Be not too anxious to form a hedge in a 
short time. Cut back resolutely twice each sea- 
son, gaining at each cutting only 4 to 10 inches, 
—and as the hedge approaches maturity, bring it 
into the pyramidal shape—never allowing it to 
assume a flat top, or perpendicular sides. The 
directions for culture, pruning, &c., were given in 
June, page 176. 
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Prune Fruit Trees in July. 
SUNDRY HINTS ON THE MODE OF PRUNING. 
ee oe 
We have already stated our preferences for Ju- 
ly, as a pruning month for the orchard. The 
farmer is apt to object to this season, on account 
of other pressing work, while a few think it van- 
dalism to remove branches loaded with unripe 
fruit. Many erroneously suppose that the wound 


- caused by removing a limb or branch in the 


Spring will soonest heal over when the greatest 
flow of sap takes place. On the contrary, the 
sap escapes from the wound, and not only does 
the tree suffer from this loss of its vital fluid, but 
the same sap running down the side of the tree, 
becomes acidified, and acts as a poison upon the 
trunk. This we may frequently observe, by trac- 
ing the black, decayed bark, and wood even, in 
its track. The sap is not in a wood-making state 
until it has ascended the trunk, been changed and 
carbonized in the lungs (leaves) of the tree, and 
returned downward upon the outer surface, be- 
tween the wood and bark, depositing a thin layer 
(cambium), which gives another ring or circle of 
wood to the growing tree. 

During July, the sap is descending and forming 
new wood, which spreads itself over a smooth, 
even wound upon a tree, and the healing process at 
once takes place. Again, the dense foliage serves 
to protect the wood from sun-check, although we 
would advise a coating of shellac and alcohol, or 
grafting cement, where the removed branch is of 
so large a size as to require two or three years to 
heal over. 

The orchardist, however, who plants his own 
trees, should never be obliged to remove such 
limbs; but with pruning knife in hand, he should 
go over his young orchard every Summer, and by 





a judicious cutting out of the small branches, ob- 
viate the necessity of afterwards removing large 
limbs. In doing this, he should constantly have 
in mind the idea of securing a well shaped tree 
of large size. The main thing is to keep a mod- 
erately open head, free from cross or interlocking 
branches, but do not remove the side spurs, 
which will have a tendency to cause the con- 
demned growth, or form, illustrated on page 24 of 
the January Agriculturist. 

In removing large or small limbs, cut close to 
the body of the tree, or larger branch, so that 
the new growth will have the shortest possible 
space to fill up, before entirely covering the wound. 
The practice of Adcking off the branches of a 
tree with an ax, leaving a stub six inches or a 
foot in length, as a ladder by which to climb the 
tree, cannot be too strongly condemned. Wehave 
seen many such instances, where the new wood 
rolled up about them was more than sufficient to 
have entirely healed over the cut, but which 
showed, instead, cavities caused by the decay of 
the stump, sometimes large enough for squirrels 
to burrow in, and which every storm fills with wa- 
ter, thus hast ening the decay of the tree. 





Pruning Evergreens. 


Evergreens used for edges or ornamental 
screens, generally need an annual shearing. Also, 
those planted as lawn-trees sometimes grow too 
luxuriantly, or awkwardly with the branches long- 
er on one side than another. Orthere may 
be gaps in the outline which require filling up. 
The praning-knife may be used on evergreens, as 
well as on other trees, but it should be handled, 
in this case, less often, and more considerately. 
For shearing hedges and screens, a sharp sickle 
or hook is a good implement. For spruces 
and pines, the knife or pruning shears should be 
employed. 

It has generally been supposed that the rampant 
growing pine could not, or should not be pruned. 
As a general rule, we think it had better be left 
alone; Nature has had long experience in shap- 
ing trees, and man can hardly improve upon her 
models. But whenever it is desired to keep the 
pine within certain limits, or when the tree-grow- 
er wishes to see into what fanciful forms he can 


mold the tree, he can accomplish his purpose by | 


pruning. In the Spring, just before the buds start, 
cut off the end of the middle shoot of each limb, 
and the side shoots will push laterally, and con-* 
vert the tree into a globe of bright green foliage. 





This result will not be fully accomplished in a sin- 
gle year, but the effect will be visible the first 
season. We donot, however, advise an indis- 
criminate pruning of evergreens; and, least of 
all do. we favor the lopping off of the lower 
branches of these trees, as is sometimes igno- 
rantly done. ' 





The Orchard....VI. : 
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THE PEACH. 

Wherever this delicious fruit will grow, it is 
next in importance to the apple, as an orchard 
and inarket fruit. Its favorite localities lie in va- 
rious districts of country, from Eastern Florida, 
westward to Louisiana, and thence northwardly to 
Iowa, and eastward along the southern borders of 
the Great Lakes, to the Atlantic, following a sort 
of isothermal line from its western known point 
of growth. 

Intermediate, throughout all the States, they 
flourish, more or less, as soil, climate and local 
circumstances may govern. It is scarcely worth 
while to enumerate the most favorable districts 
for their growth, as peaches are so generally a fa- 
vorite with all fruit lovers and orchardists, that 
they are attempted almost evérywhere, and aban- 
doned only in those places where they utterly re- 
fuse to thrive. Its northerly border within the 
United States may be limited to the south shore 
of Lake Ontario, west of Oswego, in New York. 
East of that point, in the same latitude, they 
rarely thrive, and with difficulty, north of the 
Catskills on the Hudson, or the northerly bound- 
aries of Connecticut and Rhode Island.’ In large 
sections of the interior, where other fruits flour- 
ish abundantly, the peach refuses to thrive at all, 
its sensitiveness to Spring frosts, or other casual- 
ties cutting off its fruit. The seaboard, from 
Virginia to Long Island, is perhaps more prolific 
and sure in its growth than any other section ot 
the United States, excepting the south shores ot! 
Lakes Ontario and Erie ; the humidity of the at- 
mosphere on these great bodies of water, and the 
absence of killing frosts protecting them in that 
comparatively high latitude, while much further 
south, on elevated grounds, or in depressed val- 
leys, they refuse, excepting in few and far between 
situations, to thrive at all. 

A hundred, fifty, forty, even as late as thirty 
years ago, the peach flourished in many sections 
of the country, when new and recently brought 
into cultivation, where they have since refused 
to bear fruit at all, or but seldom. The cause. of 
this decline is, perhaps, not yet understood ; yet, 
of the fact all are convinced ; and no remedy for 
their recovery has, so far, been discovered ; and 
the upshot of our experience may be recorded, 
that the peach is now a local fruit of diverse 
and scattered climates, soils, and altitudes ; de- 
termined, not on any general rules or principles, 
but definitely ascertained only ona trial. We 
know localities, scarce ten miles apart, every 
way alike situated, except perhaps, a slight differ- 
ence in soil, but on the same levels and streams, 
In one, the peach utterly refusesto grow and 
yield its fruit, while in the other it grows and 
bears in high perfection. A current of wind, a 
warmer exposure, hardly perceptible to human 
observation, may make the difference, so sensi- 
tive is the peach to subtle differences, in soil or 
atmosphere. It may, however be grown, in ad- 
verse localities, by aid of 

ARTIFICIAL EXPOSURES AND PROTECTION. 


Not under glass, as the grape, but in well pro- 
tected inclosures, under walls or fences, and shel 
tered by them, or belts of growing wood In 
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such situations, if free from frostsin the blooming, 
and setting of the fruit season, with sufficient 
warmth of atmosphere, and a suitable soil, they 
may be raised, either for family supply or market. 
In such positions, they require extraordinary 
culture, pruning and training, which must all be 
taken into account for profitable production, and 
these determined, they can be produced at piea- 
sure. 


SOIL AND POSITION. 


A naturally warm, quick, dry soil, with a_po- 
rous, well-drained bottom, to take away all falling 
water, is indispensably necessary for the peach. 
It will not bear standing water, or a damp soil, 
and, therefore, land requiring under-drains is 
scarcely favorable to its growth, unless the drains 
be quite close together, as it often takes too 
much time for the falling rains and melting snows 
to escape, for the health and benefit of the tree. 
It does not matter so much what the composition 
of the soil may be, whether a stiff clay, or a 
light loam, or leechy gravel, if it possess the 
proper food of the plant. We have seen equally 
good peaches on all these soils, where the drain- 
age was complete. Very rich land is not impor- 
tant. Asecondary, or middling quality, sufficient- 
ly good for ordinary crops, is rich enough, and 
many soils, much too poor for these, frequently 
produce the peach in high perfection, like the 
hungry lands of New Jersey, scarce fit for any- 
thing else, where, although short-lived, it yields a 
profitable crop. 


PLANTING. 


The land should be prepared by a thorough, 
and deep plowing, to perfect mellowness ; the 
holes dug sufficiently large, the roots well planted, 
and the young wood eut back, as directed in the 
hooks. If the intermediate land, not oceupied by 
the trees, be required for root crops, or beans the 
first year, it may be so cultivated, but afterwards 
no crop of any kind should interfere with them. 
The trees may be in rows, from fifteen to twenty 
feet apart, each way, and plowed between the rows 
two or three times during the Summer, and kept 
free of weeds, particularly near the trees. A 
bush, or shrub shape should be given to the trees, 
by letting them branch near the ground, both for 
convenience in picking the fruit, and pruning the 
wood, as is best done by annually shortening in 
the terminal branches to half the length of the 
previous year’s growth? They are thus protected 
from injury by high winds, and severe exposure 
to sun and cold, operating on their otherwise long 
and naked branches. Manures may be added, or 
not, asthe nature ox the condition of the soil may 
demand, and those manures may consist of ashes, 
lime, marl, compost, barn, or street manure, or ar- 
tificial compounds, as may be most available. In 
thin, old, and worn soils the trees may last five 
to ten years, while in new or fertile grounds they 
will remain double, or treble those periods. We 
now know trees thirty years old, in constant bear- 
ing, and promising many years of vigorous life to 
come. The peach is a gross feeder, and rapidly 
exhausts the soil on which it stands; and whenit 
finally fails,a few years of renovating culture 
with other crops should be adopted before the 
land be again devoted to their occupation 


DISPOSITION OF THE FRUIT. 


Where peaches will net half a dollar a bushel, 
or more, at the tree, or on the farm, an immediate 
sale of the crop is by far the most profitable; 
and at that price, where readily grown, they afford 
a large profit. If a market be not at hand, cutting 
and drying them as soon as they begin to ripen, 
is their best purpose. This is best done by cut- 





ting them into quarters, throwing out the stone, 
spreading them on wire screens, and placing them 
in drying houses, or ovens, warmed by fire heat, 
so as to cure them in twenty-four hours. <A long 
flue, inclosed in a brick wall, and arch, with 
a door to enter it, and the screens laid on 
iron racks within, in tiers, is the best. When ¢ho- 
roughly dried, they may be either put into sacks 
or barrels, when they are ready for market. The 
price of choice dried peaches is always high, and 
the market can searcely be overstocked with 
them. It is hardly necessary to say, that for 
drying, as well as for fresh eating, none but the 
choice kinds should be cultivated, as they are 
enough better, both in quality and price, to pay 
the small extra expense in their purchase, or the 
trouble of budding them. The common, late, 
sour, frost peaches are not worth cultivation. 

For swine feeding, or distilling, perhaps, the 
peach can hardly be recommended as a paying 
crop, yet the.surplus of very productive orchards 
are frequently devoted to these secondary purpos- 
es, so that none need be wasted. With the pres- 
ent facilities of railroads, and steamboat com- 
munication, together with the increasing disposi- 
tion and ability of our population throughout the 
country to consume them, the peach culture, 
wherever they thrive successfully, may be almost 
indefinitely and advantageously extended. 

VARIETIES, 

Of these we have little to say, other than that 
those which are best adapted to the soil, climate, 
and market should be chosen. ‘The peach is es- 
pecially a warm weather fruit, and, therefore, the 
earliest are usually the most remunerative in 
price, according to quantity ; while hardihood, 
steadiness in bearing, quantity and quality, all 
are to be considered in the bulk of the crop at 
large. The red, white and yellow rare-ripes, ear- 
ly York, and Crawford's early and late Melocoton, 
are, although scarce equal in flavor to some oth- 
ers, perhaps the most popular and profitable of 
all in the Northern markets. Those who pro- 
pose going into peach culture, will soon get “ the 
hang ” of this branch of their pursuit ; and with 
a well devised plan, and thorough attention to all 
the details, they can scarce fail in their object. 
Every man who has a garden where tbe peach 
will grow, should cultivate them for his own fa- 
mily use ; for, as a tea-table luxury, a dish of 
pared, cut, and sugared peaches has no rival 
among the fruits. 

a 


Summer Fruits. 


oe 

We are now getting into Midsummer, and its 
varieties of the smaller fruits, as currants, cher- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, huckleberries, to 
say nothing of green apples and other tarts. Straw- 
berries have already passed by, with their attend- 
ant luxuries of cream and sugar, leaving, as the 
only sorrowful memorial of their season, that it 
would not last forever! Since rhubarb has be- 
come so common and cheap in our gardens and 
markets, green currants, as the material for tarts, 
has been mostly superceded; and well that it is 
so, as rhubarb is much the better and more 
convenient article. Yetthe currant, in full ripe- 
ness, as a tea-table dessert, for pies and puddings, 
is a valuable contribution tothe table. In drinks, 
its expressed juice makes a delicious shrub, with 
the addition of sugar. The white is the most 
delicate for tea-table uses, or, mixed with the red, 
which adds piquancy to the flavor ; both are de- 
licious. To make them perfect in this disposition 
of them, they should be picked in the morning 
soon after breakfast, stemmed, washed clean, and 





drained. Then put them into the table dish, and 
sprinkle white powdered sugar freely over them, 
cover closely, and let them stand till the table is 
set. By that time the sugar will have dissolved, 
and percolated through them into a delicious trea- 
cle, and no Havana sweetmeat is comparable 
to this simple dish of sugared currants. 

Currants will, in a good season, hang on the 
bush in perfection for a month or six weeks. 
They should be largely cultivated by every coun- 
try family, as no fruit of the season is more con- 
venient, economical, or healthy as an every-day 
table luxury. But, to be eaten with impunity, 
they should be fully ripe, which is readily indicated 
by their transparancy, and full, plump appearance. 
, The other Summer fruits we have named are 
used in pretty much the same way as currants. 
Cherries are ripe about the same time, and are 
equally nutricious and wholesome, either raw or 
cooked. Some people swallow the stone with 
the pulp. This is a bad practice. It passes the 
stomach undigested, obstructs the digestive 
glands, and we have known serious bowel dis- 
eases as the consequence. When cooked in pie 
or pudding they -should always be stoned in ad- 
vance, as well as for drying. 

Raspberries are good—any way. The pulp is 
so soft that they need no preparation for the table 
other than sugar—sometimes not that. For tarts, 
pies and puddings they are delicious, and for a 
shrub in warm weather drinks, nothing can be 
more grateful to the palate, or to quench the 
thirst. 

Blackberries are the only astringent Summer 
fruits of the berries, and, when well ripe, may be 
eaten with much advantage by both children and 
adults addicted to bowel complaints. They are 
simple, and nourishing to the system, grateful to 
the stomach, and sweet to the taste—well ripened, 
of course. For all edible uses they go with the 
raspberries, and where not abounding wild should 
be liberally cultivated. 

The huckleberry, wherever grown, is so general 
a favorite that a recommendation of its virtues is 
scarcely needed. It is, perhaps, in its many va- 
rieties, the sweetest and best of all our berries, 
With bread and milk, what luxury so grateful to 
children, and what better for adults? Even while 
writing of them our memory gloats over our boy- 
hood days of the huckleberry season! Every, 
any, all ways, the huckleberry is an unadulterated, 
unalloyed luxury. 

Parents, indulge yourselves and your children 
all that you can in the ripe, choice, Summer 


fruits. 
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Mandrake or May Apple—Cultivation. 
a —_—o-— 

On page 154, May number, it was asked whether 
any one had tried cultivating the common Man- 
drake (podophyllum peltatum) to ascertain whether 
it would be thus improved in the size and quality 
of the fruit. W. Day, of Morristown, N. J, 
writes: “Some years ago [removed a few plants 
from the woods to my garden, where they grew 
and did well. They have had good garden culture 
ever since, but I cannot perceive that the cultiva- 
tion is of any benefit to them. My father, an 
aged man of 84 years, was pleased with them, and 
they have been nourished on his account. The 
only advantage I could ever perceive was, that 
the fruit could be allowed to get ripe, while in the 
woods the boys could take them off green.” 

-_——— OO et Oe 

A bankrupt friend of ours was condoled with 
the other day for his embarrasment. ‘' Oh, I am 
not émnbarrassed, at all,” said he: “It is my cre- 
ditors that are embarrassed.” ; 
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Heonien of the Pear Tree. 


es 

We refer now, not to those who write against 
the pear treé—and we confess that our own oc- 
easional ill suecess in its cultivation tempts us to 
throw our quill at it now and then—but we allude 
to the unintelligent enemies which infest its bark 
and leaves and fruit. And, enough for this time if 
we speak only of the slimy slug which attacks 
the leaf. It pounces upon your trees all at once; 
suddenly, before you are aware, the leaves are 
riddled, the soft part of the leaf is eaten up, leav- 
ing only the net-work, resembling a piece of loose 
gauze. The shug is about a quarter of an inch 
long, dark brown, slimy, and shaped like a tad- 
pole. 

Every fruit grower should inspect his trees 
frequently during the months of June and July, 
and as soon as the slugs appear he should be 
armed and equipped to give them a warm welcome. 
Prepare a loose bag of coarse cotton cloth, put in 
two quarts of air-slacked lime or fresh ashes, 
fasten the bag to the end of a ten-foot pole, and 
in the morning, when the dew is on the leaves, 
raise the bag over the infested trees, and give the 
pole a few raps with a mallet, moving the bag 
about among the leaves until every slug gets his 
breakfast ; they will want no dinner. Five min- 
utes’ work will answer for each tree. For 
dwarf pears and young standards, diluted whale 
oil soap applied with a broom, sprinkling-pot, or 
better, a hand-syringe with a sprinkler at the end, 
will answer an excellent purpose. As the depre- 
dations of the slug are confined almost wholly to 
the upper surface of the leaf, there is little need 
of the garden-syringe with upturned nose, ex- 
cept on trees beyond the reach of the watering- 
pot. 


et a GQ 


Ravages upon Trees by Mice. 
a 

Under the above head, a writer in the N. Y. 
Observer says : “ Our vinery (a cold house) has suf- 
fered very much this Winter from their attacks, 
some of our best vines, two inches in diameter, 
having been cut clean off about four inches under 
the soil. Before laying down the vines I took 
precaution to guard against their attacks by wrap- 
ping sheets of tin around the lower part of the 
vines, as far down in the soil as the roots would 
allow, but allto no purpose, as they cut the main 
stem off below where the roots put out into the 
soil. I have tried every remedy I could think of 
to get rid of them, but to very little purpose. 
They will not touch poison in any shape, and they 
searce ever come to the surface of the ground, 
so that we might catch them with traps. The 
drainage of our border affords them a secure re- 
treat and nesting place, and consequently they are 
always on hand to trouble us, and our border be- 
ing light and porous, they work through it with 
ease. Can anything be done or applied to keep 
them off, or could any composition be mixed with 
the soil close to the stems that would be offensive 
to them, or how can their ravages be prevented ?” 

This is a new case, but not at all surprising, 
after the havoc made among our own trees, and 
shrubbery, by the mice, during the Winter of 
1855-6, where they did us injuries, both in number 
and extent, which can neverbe repaired. That 
Winter, we apprehend, has scarcely been equaled 
in the memory of man, for the extent of damage 
done to fruit trees by the field mouse; and no 
sooner had it been ascertained, and told of, than 
the agricultural and other presses, from the Bay of 
Fundy down to Opelousas, were running over with 
all sorts of specifics to prevent. the mice afore- 








said, or those which might come after them, from 
repeating the mischief. And not a single one of 
these nostrums, detailed with so much confidence, 
would be worth a copper to either prevent or 
repair the damages such as we saw and suf- 
fered. 

We care not to repeat them here, fur many of 
them have been repeated annually in almanacs, 
and receipt-books, and newspapers, ever since we 
were old enough to read, and in given cases may 
do well enough. But damages of such extraordi- 
nary kind as then occurred, no possible foresight 
or ingenuity could guard against. The mice gir- 
dled our trees six feet above the ground, where 
the snow-drift encircled them—even out on to the 
extremities of the limbs ; and from the crutch of 
the trees down to six or eight inches below the 
surface, cutting off roots as large as our thumb, 
so that when the frost left the ground in the Spring, 
the trees fell out, sharpened at the ground end like 
a bean-pole shaped for sticking. Such extraordi- 
nary ravages as these may be set down with ‘‘fire, 
pestilence and famine,” intended to root out and 
destroy, beyond the precaution of man, his long 
cherished labors and loves. 

Treading down the snow, piling up earth round 
the roots, wrapping tin or sheet-lead about the 
trunks, may do very well in ordinary timés, but in 
such extremities as we have witnessed, and as are 
above detailed, it is hard either to guess that they 
will again occur, or to devise a preventive. 
Where do the mice come from! In June, per- 
haps, you ean scarcely find a field-mouse in the 
fields. In November they will be in thousands, 
and with a light, feathery, early snow, lasting all 
Winter, you will find myriads of them in the 
Spring, and almost every living thing, of grass, 
herbage, and trees, thoroughly cut up and girdled, 
when the ground becomes bare ! 

The damage having occured, how is it to be re- 
paired, asks every one? Some, with more of 
theory than practice, recommend inserting young 
scions into the separated barks, above and below 
the girdling, thus tying the barks together, and 
so repairing the tree by a new connection of the 
sap vessels. Such a plan is indeed plausible, 
and has been now and then apparently success- 
ful, but it is of little account; for although it 
will connect the sap vessels together, and keep 
the tree alive, the denuded wood is perfectly 
dead, and in a few years will rot away, the 
young scions, although they may grow, will 
never unite side by side, to make a solid trunk ; 
and in a few years more the tree will break off 
and die. Some trees, when the entire bark is not 
cut off, will still grow, and if only a thin film re- 
main, so that the sap will circulate through, may 
finally recover. Such has been the case frequent- 
ly, and by the application of various unguents, 
the tree has lived, while the parties applying them, 
not knowing that the film of bark was left, but 
supposing the girdling had been complete, notified 
the world that they had restored completely gir- 
dled trees by their applications! They were only 
mistaken as to the fact, in supposing that their ap- 
plications had restored the bark, when in reality 
the entire bark had not been destroyed, and 
would have recovered without the application. 

We never knew a completely dissevered bark 
restored—indeed, it is physically impossible that 
it can be. No new bark can grow from bare 
wood. The bark is as much a distinct organ of 
life as the leaf itself, and no other distinct part of 
the organization of the tree can supply its place. 

We would gladly relieve the complainant above, 
in relation to his grape vines, but unless he ex- 
terminates the mice. beferehand, or stops his 
drains, so that they no longer afford a retreat for 





the vermin, we not see that we can help him. In 
the case of all such destruction, when it is known 
to be fatal, our best advice is to root out the 
plants, be they what they may, and replant others 
in their place. A radical injury of that kind is 
scarcely ever to be recovered by tinkering. 


——» + et @ eee 





The Failure of Young Fruit Trees. 
——~e- 

The complaint is often made by farmers and 
other fruit-growers, that their trees do not suc- 
ceed. They look well when first received from 
the nursery, but soon many of them begin to 
droop, some become stunted, and others die. 
The planter gets discouraged ; he blames the nur- 
seryman, or he thinks that his soil and exposure 
are unsuitable for trees, or he concludes that 
there is some mystery in fruit-raising which he 
cannot master; so that, on the whole, the busi- 
ness falls inte bad repute withhim. Happily, this 
is not the experience of all; but it is with not a 
few, and for them we now wish to say a few 
words = ; 

Dear unfortunates, how~did you plant your 
trees? Perhaps the nurseryman was in haste 
when he*took them up for you, and he cut the 
roots rather short. That was to be regretted, but 
did you try to mend the matter by shortening the 
tops a little, before planting, so as to restore the 
balance between the limbs and roots?’ And did 
you pare off the ends of the bruised roots with a 
sharp knife, so that they might heal over rapidly ? 
The trees, as they grow in the nursery, had the 
advantage of an excellent soil. The cultivator 
was run often between the rows, and the hoe fol- 
lowed after, keeping the ground light and clean. 
Insects were not allowed to harbor inthe bush or 
foliage, and the pruning knife, skillfully used, kept 
the trees in good habit of growth. Now, hew 
has your treatment compared with this? You 
set some of your trees in tough, green sward, 
making a hole just large enough to crowd the 
roots in, throwing back the sod upon them, 
and ramming it down with the heel of your boot. 
“But we set some of them in plowed land, and 
they did only a little better.” Yes, in plowed 
land, but without manuring the soil, and then you 
planted corn in the same field, so that the trees 
were soon overtopped and smothered by the corn. 
Your plowman, moreover, was careless in doing 
his work, for he allowed his horses to run over 
the trees, and his whiffle-trees to bark them. 
You should, also, have tied up your trees, the 
first year, to stakes with withes of straw, to 
prevent their being blown about by the winds. 

It should never be forgotten that trees, like ani- 
mals, need good food and care, in order to prosper. 
Remove well-fed stock from the barn and compel 
them to pick up their living by the road-side, and 
they will show the change in their condition atonce. 
So with trees. Take them from the well-tilled 
nursery and sct them in sterile soil, in naked fields, 
exposed to bitter winds, and where their trunks 
will be barked and their limbs broken by horses 
and cattle, and where they will receive little or 
no cultivation, it is no wonder that they should 
often fail. We had almost said they ought to fail ; 
the farmer does not deserve to succeed if he takes 
so little care of his trees. 

Now, to conclude our exhortation, we counsel 
unsuccessful planters to read the papers and books 
which treat of tree culture, and to visit their 
neighbors whose fruit orchards prosper. Ask these 
men the secret of their suecess. Undoubtedly, 
you will find that there is no great mystery about 
it, and that a!l your trees need is a little ‘more 
skill and care on the part of their owner. f 
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Training the Grape. 
--e-— 

We shall not now go into a lengthy discussion 
of the culture or training of the grape. An elab- 
orate series on these topics extended through the 
entire volume of last year, and this subject will 
receive future attention. We now propose to 
show a few of the most approved methods of train- 
ing the vine to induce fruitfulness, and at the 
same time keep it within convenient reach. 

The novice at grape growing, looking upon the 
lengthy vine in its wild state striving to overtop 
the tallest forest trees, is too much inclined to al- 
low it the “largest liberty,” and he almost scrup- 
ulously avoids cutting back. Not so with the ex- 
perienced and successful vine grower, whose aim 
is to secure fruit rather than wood. 

The engraving, fig. 1, shows a method of low 
training, so as evenly to distribute the bunches and 
render the management easy and convenient. 
This vine occupies a space of only four feet high 
and three feet wide, and according to a corres- 
pondent of the Horticulturist, it ripened sixty-sev- 
en bunches of fruit in a season. If allowed to ex- 
tend to about six feet in hight and four feet in 
width it would giye a good sized vine, capable of 
producing a large number of bunches. Three 
stakes, about two feet distant from each other, 
may be used singly as in the figure, or it may be 
a continuous trellis. For vineyard culture we 
would run the rows north and south, cight feet 


apart, setting the vines six feet distant in the | 


row, training to a trellis of this kind six fect in 
hight. They can be worked in one direction by 
the cultivator or harrow, assisted by the hand-hoe. 
Another method, and one quite extensively 
practiced in field culture, is training to a single 
stake. In this mode the vines «are planted from 
six to eight feet apart each way, and the culti- 
vator or harrow used to work the ground both 


ways, leaving but little fur hand-hocs. ‘Two vines ' 


[eee of the present and one of the past year’s 


growth—are usually trained to a stake some sev- 
en feet inhight. After bearing, the older shoot 
| is cut out in the Fall, leaving the new one for 
bearing the next year. A new shoot is trained up 
| and the old one, cut away each season, keeping the 
wood young and healthy. 

In our cut opposite, (fig. 
2,) the vine is permitted 
to branch near the root, 
and each division has its 
bearing and new shoot, 
the former making a sort 
of circle, slightly com- 
pressing the sap vessels 
and throwing the fluids 
into the fruit bunches 
upon the sides. After 
cutting them away in the 
Fall the upright ones are 
curved in the same way, 








Fig. 2. 
and two new shoots are trained up. Thus each 





vine has two bearing branches at all times. 
Still another plan in the renewal system is 
seen at figure 3 below, which we re-introduce for 


illustration. 
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Fig, 3. 





as before and 


trained permanently to the bottom slat or wire ot 
the trellis. From these horizontals, perpendicu- 
lar shoots are allowed to grow, at first two feet 
apart, to form the bearing branches, a,a, a. While 
these are producing a crop, new shoots, shown 
by the dotted lines, 6, b, 6, are allowed to grow 
mid-way between them which in turn produce a 
crop and are cut away. 

In training over an arbor, the first or third 
modes may be adopted, but the side branches 
should not be allowed to ramble at pleasure, as is 
too frequently the case, completely matting the 
whole upper surface. 
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Lead Wire for Tying Vines, &c. 


ag 
This is new to us, and it strikes us as being 
decidedly useful. It is very readily bent to any 
desired shape, and easily tied with the fingers ; 
and, being unelastic, it remains in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed. When put around a vine or 
branch, it yields to any irregularities of the sur- 
face, and will not cut into the bark like the more 
inflexible copper or iron wire. Another import- 
ant thing is its cheapness. We bought a small 
quantity of No. 16 at 20 cents a pound, retail ; 
the price by the large quantity is much less. The 
retail price of the same No. of copper wire, is 
about 60 cents per pound. Our No. 16 measures 
40 feet to the pound—a much smaller size would 
answer for most purposes. We are not aware 
who manufactures this lead wire, but it is for sale 
at the agricultural warehouses and stores in this 
city, and we presume it wil] soon be on sale gener. 
ally. 
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Rise and Fall of Sap. 


eg 
The commonly received theory of the ascent 
and descent of’ sap in trees and plants, is 
now and then combated with earnestness, 
and with some show of learning. We are 
told that there is no evidence of the rise of sap 
to the leaves, of its elaboration there, and its de- 
scent to form new wood, bark, leaves and roots. 
The sap, it is asserted, goes directly from the root 
to the part needing it, and there, in the cells of 
the plant, is assimilated and made a part of the 
growing structure. In proof of this, we are told, 
first, that the presumption is against the long and 
indirect process involved in the rise and fall of 
the sap; it is absurd to suppose that the juices of 
a tree travel up a certain set of pipes, often a 
hundred feet long, into the air, in order to be 
manufactured into woody substance, and then 
travel down, perhaps the same distance, in order 
to feed a branch nearthe ground. It is more con- 
sistent to suppose that Nature takes the shortest 
road to accomplish her ends. Then, we are re- 
ferred to the following experiment of a French 
chemist, as a settler: A blood beet was grafted 
upon a white one, and each part, in growing, re- 
tained its respectivecolor. ‘“ Now,’ says Parlez- 
vous, “if the sap descended from the leaves of the 
blood beet into the fleshy part of the white, the 
latter would have been colored, and the red 
would have overgrown the white”. And Brother 
Jonathon adds: “If the sap is elaborated in the 
leaves and descends, why does not the wood of 
a graft grow over the wood of the stock below 
itt” 
But without dwelling longer on the aspects of 
the new system, we will briefly state the current 
doctrine of vegetable growth, and then leave our 
readers to judge between them. We shall have 
accomplished a useful purpose if we excite our 





The vine is allowed to branch 


youthful readers to habits of observation. It wil) 
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appear, also, before we finish, that the subject has 
some practical bearings. . 

During the warm days of Winter and early 
Spring, the spongioles (minute absorbing tubes) 
of the root gather up the crude sap. During 
frosty weather there is only a little circulation in 
the tree; but as soon as Spring opens, the sap, 
with which the roots and lower part of the trunk 
have become gorged, rapidly ascends through the 
cells of the new wood into the leaves. We do 
not presume to say precisely by what power it is 
caused to rise. Capillary attraction may account 
for it in part, but not wholly, and the principal 
called “ endosmose” may share some of the hon- 
or ; but, after all our speculations and large words, 
the mystery is left unexplained. The plant has 
no propelling engine, like the heart of an animal, 
to force its fluids to the extremities of the system. 
The sap runs up hill in spite of the laws of gra- 
vitation. Yet it does not rise in a dead tree, 
though that tree may have all its cells as perfect 
as aliving one. This principle is wholly beyond 
our explanation. The exercise of Divine power 
alone can account for it. 

The sap having reached the leaves, its water is 
exhaled, oxygen is given off, and carbon and hy- 
drogen are retained to furnish food for the grow- 
ing plant, The leaves absorb carbonic acid from 
the air. The sap being properly elaborated, now 
begins its descent through the inner bark, and is 
deposited all along the tree inthe form of new 
wood, buds, leaves, bark and roots. If we cut 
into a tree, at certain seasons, we find a mucil- 
age between the inner bark and the sap-wood, 
which is supposed to be the elaborated sap de- 
scending to form the new growth of the tree. It 
deposits a new layer of wood on the outside of the 
last year’s growth, and amew layer of bark with- 
in the previous one, Thus, eoncentric layers or 
rings are formed, by which the age of trees can 
be determined with more or less accuracy. When 
the leaves fall, in the Autumn, this process of cir- 
culation is materially arrested, and continues so 
until the return of another Spring. 

Does not this theory account for all the impor- 
tant phenomena of vegetable growth? The pre- 
sumption urged against it by the new theory is 
not very formidable, After seeing a corn-stalk 
grow eight feet in a single Summer, a child might 
say that nature could not be so slow and indirect 
in her movements as to take a century for grow- 
ing an oak. The Frenchman probably thought 
his vegetable experiment could not be deat. But 
the difficulty in that case is no greater than is 
presented in every instance of a grafted tree. 
The descending sap of the graft does not deposit 
wood of its own sort on the stock itself, because 
the bark—whether of the graft or the stock—de- 
termines what shall be the individual character of 
the wood beneath it. Or the cells themselves 
may take up the descending sap and form new 
eells around them of their own character. 

A similar law may explain the beet .mystery. 
Ifwe graft rings of the bark of various allied spe- 
cies, such as the pear, apple and quince upon dif- 
ferent parts of the same trunk, we shall find, after 
a few years, that the pear bark has deposited pear 
wood, the quince bark quince wood, and so on. 
Such experiments go to show that the character 
of the wood depends on the bark which over-lays 
it. If we fasten a cord or wire around a growing 
branch, we shall find, in the course ofa year, that 
the portion of the branch below the- ligature 
makes but litile increase in size, while that above 
enlarges rapidly. And why? Because the liga 
ture compresses the outer bark so that the de- 
scending sap can not pass under it freely and make 
deposits of new wood below it. The branch will 


we 
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appear something like what is shown in the en- 
graving. A, represents 
the point encircled by 
the ligature, the branch 
above being larger than 
that below it. 

But without enlarging 
further on this topic, 
we find in the theory 
just stated, the princi- 
ple on which several important operations in farm- 
ing and gardening rest. It has been found by ex- 
perience, that the old custom of topping corn just 
as it begins to glaze, is injurious tothe crop. The 
loss in weight of the corn so managed is greater 
than the value of the stalks And why this inju- 
ry? Because, as soon as the tops of the stalks are 
cut off, the ascent and descent of sap are stopped, 
and the ears get little or no further food. 

Ignorant gardeners sometimes strip off the 
leaves from their grape vines, in order to expose 
the clusters to the sun and so to hasten their 
ripening. But this is always injurious, because 
the leaves are essential to elaborate the juices 
which go to mature and ripen the fruit. 
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Falling *Fruits. 
—~+~o— 

Already the apples, pears and plums are begin- 
ning to drop abundantly from the trees. If you 
examine these, you will discover not a single 
sound specimen among them. They have fallen, 
not by the winds, but, quite likely, prematurely 
from disease. Cut them open, and you find either 
eggs, or grubs already at work upon the substance 
of the fruit. Every one of these fruits is a pest- 
house, to be immediately destroyed. It is good 
work for the boys to‘ pick them up, and throw 
them into the pigstye, where they will be devour- 
ed, or rot among the fermenting manures. We 
are persuaded that the destruction caused by the 
curculio, and by the grubs that prey upon the ap- 
ples and pears, is caused, mainly, by the neglect 
of this simple precaution. The fallen fruit is 
suffered to lie upon the ground, and mature its 
progeny of insects. The next year theyswarm 
in increasing numbers, and the farmer complains 
that there is something peculiar in his soil and 
climate; he cannot grow good fruit. The diffi- 
culty is in the man and not in his soil. Pick up 
the fallen fruit. 

And this reminds us of an apple orchard we 
visited last season. The proprietor had been accus- 
tomed for years to turn in his store pigs, and to keep 
them through the season, until the apples were 
sufficiently mature for making cider. Not an ap- 
ple escaped the pigs from July to September. The 
consequence of this policy was, that he had fair, 
handsome apples to sell, while his neighbors 
were complaining that their crop was nearly all 
perforated with worms. Shall the pigs have a 
chance at the fallen fruit ? 
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What is the Matter with the Apple Trees? 
—— ae 
To the Readers of the American Agriculturist : 


Have you noticed their feeble growth and the 
falling of the young fruit in unusual quantities? 
Look at the bottom for the trouble. Remove the 
dirt from around the collar with a hoe and with 
your sharp pointed knife, examine for the borer. 
Very likely you will find the tree half girdled with 
this insect. Most orchards are ruined before their 
owners begin to suspect the cause. They pre- 
sume that everything is right with the tree, be- 
cause the top remains green; while the worm is 
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doing his work under the bark. Nothing but vig- 
lance—a careful examination of the collar of the 
tree twice a year—will secure it against the borer. 
If this was not done last month, let it be attended, 
to now. It will be some satisfaction to see where 
the enemy has been, and to know where to expect 
him in the Autumn. We have frequently seen 
thrifty trees of eight or ten years’ growth com- 
pletely killed for want‘ of ten minutes’ work with 
a sharp knife and a bit of wire. Bore the borer 
or he will bore your trees, Connecticut. 
—_————> + —_— @ ee + 
German Prune, (2Zwetschge.) 
—_—o—- 

According to the statement of Dr. Chas. Schaum 
in the Bauern Journal, it appears that there has 
been a mistake among the German population of 
this country with regard to the culture of their most 
cherished Fall fruit, the zwetschge (German 
Prune). They have labored under the supposition 
that this variety degenerated here into the com- 
mon prune of the country. Opposed to this belier 
he cites the fact that Mr. Backhaus, a well-known 
farmer of Long Island, planted, some ten years 
ago, a quantity of the zwetschge trees which are 
now yielding the genuine fruit, or so scarcely re- 
moved from it as hardly to be perceived. F. 
Pfeifer of Indiana Co, Pa., and Mr. Tattler of 
Oneida Co., N. Y., corroborate the same, having 
raised the real German prune for a longer time. 





A Cheap Double Garden Syringe. 
——_@—— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

I notice with pleasure, in your paper, illustra- 
tions of various new implements for the more 
convenient and practical operations in agriculture 
and horticulture. I have just finished, for myself, 
a little instrument to exterminate the lice and 
green worms on my rose bushes, and other shrub- 
bery; and finding that it works so admirably, and 
is so cheap, I am induced to send a sketch of it 


E 


A, 
E Cc 


to the readers of the Agriculturist, if you think 
proper to have it engraved. A, is a tin tube, 12 
inches long and 2 inches in diameter. B, the 
plunger, or piston, with a wooden handle, C. This 
head, B, is a short tin tube, a little smaller than the 
main barrel with a piece of circular tin upon each. 
end and fitting the barrel, which leaves a place 
for winding on yarn, to make it water tight. 
D, is a thin wooden head-piece, fitted into the end 
of the tin barrel, with a hole in the centre of suffi 

cient size to admit the piston rod, or handle. 

E, E, are tin nozzles, one upon the end of the 
barrel, and one upon the side near the end, with 
two covers to slip snugly upon them. The covers 
are about the size of an ordinary tin pepper-box 
cover, one being perforated with a few holes, and 
the other a tight top, so that they can be shifted 
and the water thrown from the end or from the 
side at pleasure, . 

The object of the side nozzle is, that when 
held under the bushes the exterminating fluid 
may be thrown up on the under side of the 
leaves, which saturates them thoroughly, and, in 
falling, gives the other leaves a beautiful shower- 
bath. 

The whale oil- soap I presume is best, but as 
I cannot get it here I use the common soft soap. 
. B. B. Cusine. 
Frankfort, Me., June 1st, 1858; 
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| Pride in a beauty is like a flaw in a diamond, 
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The Pea Weevil. Not too Late to Plant Tomatoes. iN DOOIR 


Not the least among the annoyances of the 
farmer and gardener, are the depredations of this 
insect. In Canada, Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, the weevil is but little troublesome ; 
further south, it does great damage annually. It 
does not always destroy the germ of the pea into 
which it enters, but it weakens the growth of the 
young plants, renders the fruit unfit for culinary 
uses, both when green and dry,'‘and diminishes 
its weight nearly one-half. 

While the peas are very small, the beetle punc- 
tures the side of the tender pod, directly against 
the pea, and deposits an egg. A worm is soon 
hatched from this egg, and makes its way direct- 
ly into the centre of the pea, on which it feeds. 
The larva grows with the growing pea, and usu- 
ally attains its full size—about an eighth of an 
inch—when the pea has reached maturity and 
ripeness. Dr. Harris coolly observes that * few 
persons, while indulging in the luxury of green 
peas, are aware how many worms they uncon- 
sciously swallow.’’ Perhaps, too, some find their 
way into modern coffee, roasted and ground, 
But we refrain from corrupting the public ima- 
gination any turther! ‘The larva lies in a partly 
dormant state until late inthe Autumn or Winter, 
when it is transformed into a beetle, ready for 
the work devastation, on the opening of 
Spring. 

The only birds known to feed on this insect, 
are the crow blackbird, and the oriole, but they 
do not sensibly diminish its increase. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that every man who sows peas, 
whether in the field or garden, should use his best 
endeavors to exterminate this pest. One method 
is to pour boiling water upon alot of peas, and 
stir them smartly for a few minutes. This may 


of 


destroy the life of a few of the seed, but not of 


many. A better way, perhaps, is to put a small 
quantity of peas into a colander, and set them over 
a kettle of boiling water. The colander should 
be covered loosely with a plate. The steam will 
thei penetrate the mass of peas, and kill the in- 
sects without injuring the germ of the peas. 
This may be done in the Autumn, soon after 
the peas are gathered, the insect being® then 
more easily dispatched than afterwards. 


_ + rt Oo ee Se alg 
Lamp-black for Flowers and Grass, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Reading, some time since, that powdered char- 
coal applied to the roots of flowers was said 
to give intensity to their.color—its virtue being at- 
tributed to the free supply of carbon—it occurred 
to me whether it might not be appropriated by 
the plant from lamp-black, more readily. I pro- 
cured a quantity from a person using it, by 
wholesale, and liberally dusted my rose bush roots 
with it—dug it into the soil even. The result 
justified my expectations. The flowers were 
brighter than ever before, and the grass that grew 
near them of a much darker green. J. H. M. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. ° : 

Remarx.—We have no doubt as to the result 
obtained, but question the theory of the arti- 
cle to whighJ. H.M. refers. Plants probably 
obtain the carbon entering into their composi- 
tion, from the carbonic acid of the air which is 
absorbed through the leaves: Lamp-black is 
simply charcoal in a very finely divided condition, 


ahd, when put around the roots of plants, it acts’ 


both as a mulch, and as an absorber of ammo- 
nia. It therefore promotes the growth and vigor 
of the plant, and this, as a matter of course, 
increases the size and beauty of the flower.—EFp.] 


. 


Tomatoes seldom come amiss. Raw, or cooked, 
in the ripening season they furnish a good dish 
upon the table, daily, for weeks in succession. 
The surplus crop, saved so easily for fresh fruit | 
in Winter, in cans, jars or bottles—or, as pre- | 
serves, in figs and catsups—are doubly welcome 
in Winter, when “ salt junk” is the too prevailing 
diet of the farmer. We speak of these things 
now, to remind our readers that it is not too late 
to set out tomato plants for a full late crop. If 
new plants are not to be got, a part of those set 
too thickly may be safely removed to a new place, 














by wetting the earth around them and taking up 
a large ball of it with the roots. There are va- 
cant spots in the gardens or fields, or where early 
peas and cabbages are being harvested, which 
may be used for tomatoes or turnips instead of 
allowing the ground to lie idle for the remainder 
of the season. Among early potatoes soon to be 
dug, plant tomatoes, and if, perchance, you have 
ten or a dozen bushels more than are wanted for 
cooking and preserving in the various ways 
named, boil them in the hog-mess, or give them 
to milch cows. 
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Weeds in Gardens. 
oor) 

The only way to keep weeds in subjection is to 
treat them There is 
no royal read to a neat garden. On walking 
recently through a neighbor’s grounds, noted for 
their good order and neatness, we asked him 
the seeret of his success in &xterminating weeds. 
He replied that he had only one leading rule on 
the subject, and that was, “never to allow a weed 
If every person owning a garden 


with “eterna! vigilance. 


to go to seed.” 
will devote his leisure moments daily to the de- 
struction of weeds, he will find it a comparative- 
ly easy matter to keep them down. And this 
systematic, daily hoeing will not only keep his 
garden neat, but will keep the soil in the best 
possible condition for the growth of his plants. 


ene 





Bugs on Vines. 
——— 

In addition to the remedies mentioned in our 
last, we now add, from a responsible source, that 
the ashes of anthracite coal are a good protection 
to plants against the striped and the black bug. 
A gentleman informs us that, after trying gypsum, 
soot and sulphur, in vain, he tried coal ashes, sift- 
ing on about half a pint to each hill of cucumbers, 
and the effect was at once apparent. Every bug 
disappeared and did not retura. A remedy so 
simple and so cheap, ought to be known. Per- 
haps it will turn out, by and by, that nothing has 
been made in vain. 





Fiyinc.—A fellow having imbibed rather freely 
took it into his head that he could fly, and to get 
a good positjon, ascended a sign post and started. 
He was questioned next day as to how he liked 
flying. “Oh!” said he, “ it’s nothing to fly, the 
lighting is the hardest part of the operation.” 

Good wives, like filberts, will remain good for 
a long time : hut it depends upon the care you 
take of them, i.e., how you husband them, 


_ Mr. Gunn, having been sent to Congress, did- 
nét make noise enough to gratify his constituents, 
and they elected Mr. Cannon, as his successor, 


Not prosperity, but adversity is the true bal- 
ance to weigh friends in. 
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Food for Children—Important Hints on its 
Preparation. 
a od 

Just now, our city is much agitated on the 
question of “ swill milk,” and, if we are to believe 
the statistic makers, in this city alone—to say uo- 
thing of the country at large—at least 50,000 
children have been slain by this fell destroyer dur- 
ing the past eight or ten years. Every mother 
who has lost a child in times past, whether by her 
own carelessness or not, now very complacently 
charges the murder of her offspring upon the 
swill-milk venders. We would by no means 
give either aid or comfort to the venders of the 
villanous compounds sold under the name of milk, 
in this city and elsewhere, whether it be from the 
distilleries or chalk shops ; but as bad and unfit for 
human diet as are these so called “mi!ks,” we 
verily believe that the untimely deaths among 
children, and grown up people too, would be di- 
minished at least one-half, if the chief diet was 
only this milk—or if nothing worse were swallow- 
ed. 

WHAT DOES KILL THE CHILDREN, THEN, ? 


We answer unhesitatingly that it is mainly un- 
masticated or unground food—To say nothing of 


mortality among grown people, we undertake to " 
affirm, that, if food for children be invariably pre- 

pared according to the prescription we shall give ¢ 

further on, the deaths among them will be dimin- ~ 


’ 


ished two-thirds, the ‘pains under their aprons’ 
will become very rare, and their wakeful restless- 
ness at night will, in nine cases out of ten, be ex- 
changed for sound repose. 

When food goes into the stomach it must all be 
reduced to a fluid state, or at least to a pulpy 
mass, or it will lie there for a few hours, and then 
either be passed out by vomiting, or, as is usually . 
the case, be thrown off into the intestines to make 
its way through the long channel, and be thrown . 
out in the excrements. Now, if any one will j 
take the trouble to examine the excrements of 
children, they will, in perhaps a majority of cases, 
find undigested lumps of food, such as pietes of 
potato, meat, fruit &e. But how is it possible 
that a piece of potato or fruit, for example, though ° 
no larger than a pea, can make its way through 
the whole length of the small intestines—a dis- 
tance of 25 feet in a grown person, and 12 to 15 . 
fect in small children—without producing irrita- 
tion sufficient to disturb the health of the system ? 

Yet how very few children get through a week ' 
Without thus evacuating a score or a hundred - = 
such lumps of food ! 

People forget, or do not understand what pro- 
cess the food put into their own or their children’s 
mouths, is to go through with. Just imagine all 
the food that goes down the neck at a meal, drop- ; 
ped into a bowl where it could be examined, in- : 
stead of into the stomach: We should find it full « 
of bits of meat, potato, pickle, turnip &e. &c. 


° -& 
Pour into this a quantity of water or other fluid, ; j 
and stir it for two er three hgurs, and ve shall yo 
find a considerable quantity of lumpy food remain- ‘ 


ing undissolved. But suppose we take the same 
food and cut the meat into small bits no- larger 
than a shot, mash up the potato to a powdered 
state, treat the pickles, fruit &c. in the same way, 
and then stir the whole together. In a few min- 
utes they would become a pulpy mass. 

Now this is just what takes place in the sto- 
mach, both of the child and the adult. This or- 
gan receives just whatever may be sent to it. it 
keeps up a constant motion so long as there is 
food remaining in it, but it is not supplied with an 
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upper and nether millstone, capable of reducing 
to a pulp the hard, lumpy materials thrown in. 
It works faithfully, grinding off the corners and 
wearing away the surfaces, but it has not the 
power to mash down many of the lumpy sub- 
stances that are committted to it. The very at- 
tempt to do so produces irritation, and, after a 
time, it forces out the dissolved and undissolved 
material into the intestines ; which, by their pe- 
ristaltic (spiral or worm-like) motion, rub against 
the materials, forcing them along until they are fi- 
nally discharged. Oftentimes, the stomach itself is 
so irritated with the substances that it can not work 
up, that it vomits them forth through the opening 
where they entered—and were this always done 
it would save much of the irritation in the intes- 
tines, resulting in griping pains, colics, bowel 
complaints &c. 

So long as there are undissolved lumps of food, of 


that condition, producing irritation all the way 
course that will keep them so. 


pound of cure.” 

Ore word more. While looking out for your 
children, remember your own stomach; and,when 
through haste or carelessness you swallow lumps 
of meat, vegetables, or fruit, think what a work 
that stomach has got to do before it can use up 
the food. When you have a headache, or other 


any kind, in either the stomach or intestines, so long ache, you may put it down as certain that there 


there must be irritation; and a continuance of this 
érvitation must, in time, result in pain and ultimate 
disease. 

Grown up persons may masticate or chew their 
food té a fine, easily dissolved mass, before swat- 
lowing it, but children will not do this, and as 
certainly as‘you place food before them in lumps. 
so certainly will they Swallow, atJeast a portion 
of it, in this condition. : 

OUR OWN RULES FOR FEEDING CHILDREN 
are these: They usually eat at breakfast ‘and dinner 
the same food as older persons—meat, potatoes. 
and other vegetables, fruits, bread, butter, &c¢.— 
but no article of food of any kind is to be placed be- 
fore them which has not been previously reduccd to so 
finely divided a condition that not a single portion 
ran be swallowed than the 
Meat is cut with a sharp knife to the smallest pos- 
sible bits, and not left to be swallowed in pieces 
suitable for an internal poultice. Potatoes, how- 
ever cooked or prepared, are not merely mashed 
under a knife blade, but they are ground down 
on the plate, almost as fine as flour. Fruit, when- 
ever given, is scraped or mashed to a pulp. Rai- 
sins, and all kinds of dried fiuit, and nuts, if 
given at all, are cut up as fine as shot. All kinds 
of vegetables—in short, whatever is te be eaten 
—is in like manner reduced to this fine state, un- 
less it be bread, or something that will of itself 
dissolve readily in the fluids of the stomach. 

The third or last meal of the day, is invaria- 
bly “ bread and milk,” or “ mush and milk,” which 
are soon digested and out of the way, leaving 


larger smailest pea. 
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The expression sunk deep into the child’s heart. 


them to sleep soundly and sweetly—if they are|T ' to 
anything worthy, stirred his ambition, and he 
») 


made a new resolve to be not only great but also 


not allowed to overload the stomach. 
This plan, which is so consonant with reason 


and sound theory, is productive of the happiest | good. 
fulness in society and in the church, and we 


results in practice, and we can but earnestly com- 
mend itto all parents, and those who have the]! 
care of children. For the children’s sake, for 


child's duty, needing no_ praise. 


is some trouble, some clogging of the wheels, 
down in the engine room, where originates the 
force which keeps the wheels of the system in 
healthy ation. 

gg a naam 


What Encouragement does for Children 
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How many parents make a sad mistake in con- 


sidering their duty done if they reprove or correct 
their children when in fault. They go upon the 
principle that to do right is no more than the 


A word of ap- 
proval fur a good act, ofien does more to encour- 


age its repetition than a thousand reproofs for a 
contrary course, (The distinguished _ painter, 
Benjamin West, referring to the fact that his mo- 
ther kissed him eagerly when he showed her a 
likeness he had sketched of his baby sister, re- 
marked: ‘'That kiss made me a painter.” 
knew a little farmer boy, whose impulses were 
good, but he had only been accustomed to hear 
his trivial faults spoken of, and he finally came to 
consider that the only acts he could do worthy of 
notice were bad ones, and he lost all ambition to 
try to do well. But on one ocedsion the boy over- 
heard a conversation in an adjoining room, be- 
tween his mother and the family physician. 
physician, partly in flattery to the mother it is 
true, remarked that “her boy was a bright lad, 
with good sympathies, and would doubtless make 
a good and great man,” or words to that effect. 


We 


The 


The fact that one, for whose opinions he had great 


espect, thought it-possible forhim to accomplish 


1. Hehas since filled many stations of use- 


ave often heard him attribute all efforts he had 


made to do right, to those simple words of the 


their own comfort, we are constrained to beg] physician. 


parents to think upon this matter, and to makea 
thorough trial of the plan of preparing food 
which we have recommended. Do not say, as} 
some have said to us when urging the matter up- 
on.them, “Oh, this is too much trouble, I have 
not the time or patience for such a course ;” or, 
“my children eat anything and everything, and I 
do not see but they are as healthy as your children 
who are so carefully attended.” Jt is not so. 
Our word for it, adopt the course we have recom- |, 
mended, and you will find it time and health 
‘saved in the end, to say nothing of a saving in 
physicians’ fees. And do not be satisfied 
with merely directing a servant to pre 
pare the food thus, and so, but yourself see 
that it is done. If you will make the experi- 


Take another fristance : A little lad received from 


an uncle the gift of two pennies. These were to 


1im quite a treasure, for pocket money was some- 


thing he knew nothing of. Some time after, a mis- 
sionary agent called, and pictured in glowing 
terms the visit of the Flat-head Indians whocame 
from beyond the Rocky Mountains in search of 
the White-man’s book that tald about the Great 
Spirit. The little boy listened to the narrative un- 
til his sympathies became interested, and going to 
his mother he asked for one of his pennies which 
she had kept laid away for him, and brought it to 
the agent to help buy bibles for the poor Indians, 
The agent, who was a venerable minister, took 
the lad upon his knee and talked to him of Zac- 
cheus who gave half of his goods tothe poor, and 





ment for six months—only taking care to prepare 


expressed a hope that he too would perhaps some- 


the food as we have suggested, and to: have a 
little care also that the stomach be not overloaded 
—we can almost warrant that yopr children will 
pass through the season with good health, and with- 
out their usual Summer complaints. The cherries, 
and currants, and berries are now ripening. If 
you allow the children to swallow these fruits un- 
masticated, they will go through the intestines in 


If your children are healthy now, take:the very 
Remember the 
adage that “an ounce of prevention is worth ae 


time teach the word of God to the heathen. The 
boy was previously of a nervous, desponding tem- 
perament, and had few lofty aspirations, or rather 
hopes; but he was changed from that hour. If so 
good a man as he thought the minister to be, had 
ventured to hope that he could ever accomplish 
anything, he would certainly try. A few subse- 


to seek an interest in the Saviour’s precious blood, 
and the aid of the Holy Spirit in striving to follow 
the example of Christ's life on earth, was the 
means of leading that boy to seek, and ever after 
strive to pursue an exalted christian, course of 
conduct. We have heard him attribute all his fu- 








ture efforts for the good of others, to the simple 
incident we have related in hig own words, Could 
we trace back to their sources, the springs of hu 
man actions, how many thousands of instances 
could be found, where a single word has influenced 
all fature action. We have often compared these 
influences, trifling .in themsélves, to the little 
tongue (7.e., the * frog” moved by the switch) up- 
on the railroad track, which one can move with 
his finger; yet it is the point which keeps the pon- 
derous engine upon the straight track, or if wrong- 
ly placed, starts it aside, when it is perhaps soon 
hurled down a steep embankment to certain de- 
struction. ; 

Parents, Watch these turning points in your 
child's life; and@ while you reprimand for errors, 
do not forget to mingle words of encouragement. 




















A Simple Cheese Press. 


Mr. J. Pettee, of Salisbury, Conn., sends us a 
sketch and description of a cheap, simple Cheese 
Press, for farm or dairy use, where only small 
cheeses are to be made. Mr. P. elaims original- 
ity for this, but he has not patented it, and he 
says “it is therefore Jawful plunder.” It is made 
thus > 

A stout frame, a, }, c, d, is made of white oak 
plank, 1} inches thick, and 16 inches wide, The 
pieces a and 6 are 30 inches long; ¢ and d 
are 18 inches long. These are dovetailed at the 
corners, or fastened by a tenon and toggle: Iron 
rods, ¢, 7, With screw and nut upon one end, are 
added to give strength. A carpenter's work- 
bench serew, f, with thé nut, e—the two cost- 
ing but 50 cents—serve to give the pressure, 
The nut block, ¢, is nailed upon the under side of 
the upper cross piece. Mr. Pettee adds: “ Your 
machine is then complete, ata cost of two dollars, 
—or less if you happen to be much of a tinker— 
and if you get a good screw, I will warrant the 
press to do the work properly.” 

ee © i» 


if My dear Polly, I am surprised at you wearing 
another woman’s hair on your head,” said Mr. 
Smith to his wife. “My dear Joe, I am eqaally 
astonished that you persist in wearing another 
sheep’s wool on your back. 


Refuse even the favors of a mereenary man, 





quent words that the best way to be good, is ' 
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Setting out a Table—Hints on Deportment 
while at the Table, &c. 


—o— 

{A “ Young Housekeeper” in the West writes 
us to the following effect: “My parents moved 
from New-England to Indiana before I was born, 
and they settled in a heavily wooded locality, 
where it took twenty years of hard labor to get 
the stumps out, the farm paid for, and a good 
house fitted up tolivein. My Mother died before 
we girls had scarcely learned to ‘ keep house,’ 
but we did the best we could, and kept our home 
with our father and brothers. You will of course 
conceive that we had little opportunity to learn how 
other people managed; and many and long were the 
chats we sisters had, about how to set out our 
table neatly, and how to wait upon it correctly, 
when we expected company. Well, I have now 
married and come further West, and being in good 
circumstances I often have company whom I 
would like to entertain in good style. Now I 
have for years looked to the Agriculturist as a 
guide, not only in the paternal garden, but in the 
paternal mansion (log house), and remembering 
that several years since your contributor Anna 
Horr, gave us some good advice, on setting out 
a table, it occurred to me to suggest that you 
would do a special favor, not to me only, but to 
many country housekeepers, and country girls too, 
if you would ask Anna H., to give us from time 
to time further minute directions, not only upon 
setting a table, but also on matters pertaining to 


household etiquette. Excuse the suggestion, but | 


please respond to it if you find it consistent to do 
BO.o%-»" 

We have often thought of this subject and are 
thankful to “ Young Housekeeper,” for calling our 
attention to it. We forwarded her letterto Anna 
Hope, and are happy to give the following re- 
sponse, with the above sketch acompanying it, 
which we have had engraved for the Agricultur- 
ist.—Eb.] 


It always gives me pleasure to learn that what 
I have written has been of use, and has met the 
wants of any individual. Ido not consider it a 
small matter to have been a friend to a mother- 
less daughter, and to have aided her in her ef- 
furts for improvement. These incidental rewards, 
which come to us from time to time, are among 
the sweetest, and most precious we receive ; and 
it is impossible not te look upon those persons 
who thus welcome us, as personal friends. I am 
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particularly interested in farmers’ families. My 
grandfather was a farmer on the very outskirts of 
civilization, so far toward the cold North, that the 
smoke of no white man’s chimney curled up to 
heaven between him and Canada. My father, 
although, by profession a lawyer, was a farmer 
also, and did more for agricultural improvement 
than almost any other man in his native state. I 
have inherited his love for mother earth, and 
his respect for those who till the soil, and it 
affords me true pleasure to comply with the re- 
quest of “A Young Housekeeper” presented 
through our friend, the editor of the Agriculturist. 

It is impossible not to form an opinion of the 
cultivation of a family from the appearance of the 
table. If there is nothing but mush-and-milk 
upon it, good taste will impart a grace which is as 
obvious, as in the getting up of an elaborate din- 
ner. Simplicity and vulgarity are as far re- 
moved from each other as possible. In families 
of ordinary means simplicity is always desirable ; 
and I shall have nothing to say to those who keep 
a retinue of servants, and sit downto dine with 
only flowers on the table—the courses of meat, 
&c., being on the side-board or side-table. Nor 
shall I have a word now to say for those who have 
more than one course of meat, followed by a des- 
sert, 


THE TABLE. 


I have sketched a table on which I have ar- 
ranged a simple dinner, in a style suitable for a fam- 
ily keeping one or two domestics, or none. I 
have placed the soup on the table with the meat, 
although if there be any one whose business it is 
to wait upon table, it is better to have the soup 
served alone, the meat and vegetables being 
brought on when that is removed. The lady of 
the house distributes the soup, It is not consid- 
ered proper, as a general thing, to be helped a 
second time to soup. The soup plates should be 
placed before each person, and not in a pile by 
the tureen. Aseach one finishes his soup, his 
plate may be removed by the waiter, and a plate 
for the meat set before him. If there is no wait- 
er it is better for each one to retain his plate till 
all have laid down their spoons, and then one of 
the family can quietly put them aside. 

There should always be regularity in the laying 
ofatable. The dishes should not look as ifthey 
had fallen down like hail-stones, wherever it may 
happen. I have provided for four kimds of veget- 
ables—if there are only two, they might be placed 





in the middle of the table, opposite the casters.* If 
bread and water are put upon the table they must 
be put in some unobtrusive place, and not inter- 
fere with the general arrangement. 

If there are no domestics ina family, a small 
table, within reach of the lady’s hand, may serve as 
a ‘“ dumb-waiter,” and receive the plates that are 
to be chaeged. A “waiter” with two shelves, 
and a raised edge about them, as in a butler’s 
tray—or in a trunk-tray—is sometimes desirable, 
and on this the dessert can be placed. There 
should be as little leaving the table as possible 
during meals. If the family wait upon themselves, 
some one person should do it, and not have agen- 
eral jumping for a missing article. I have sat 
at tables where two or three, or even more, would 
be absent at the same time—one, perhaps, for 
bread, another for water, and others for some- 
thing else. The daughters of a family can take 
turns in doing this, The lady at the head of the 
table should never leave her seat, till by rising, 
she intimates that the repast is finished. No 
member of the family should leave the table be- 
fore all are ready to leave, without asking to be 
excused by the lady of the house, and it is far bet- 
ter, unless some urgent reason prevents, for all 
to remain till the close of the meal. 

It is not now customary for those first served 
to wait till all are helped, thus insuring to them- 
selves a cold dinner, but each one assumes his 
knife and fork as his plate is furnished. 

The carver should serve meat as he cuts it, 
and not dissect a whole fowl at once, or fill his 
dish with fragments heaped up and lying about 
like a slaughtered army. Do not help too abund- 
antly to either meat or vegetables. It is easy to 
pass a plate a second time. The present style is 
to pass the vegetables and let each one help him- 
self. In cold weather the plates should always 
be warmed. It is unpleasant to see gravy stiffen- 
ing on the plate. 

The seat of honor for a guest is: fora lady, at 
the right hand of the gentleman; and for a gen- 
tleman, a seat at the right hand of the lady who 
presides at table. The lady of the house leads 
the way from the parlor to the dining-room—the 
gentleman follows the others, Where there is 
company to dine, and much form is to be observed, 
the most distinguished guest of the gentlemen is 
invited by the host to escort the lady, and the 
gentleman ofthe house takes upon his arm the 
most distinguished Jady-visitor. 

Habits of eating are important, and no little 
straw shows more plainly which way the wind 
blows, than these show one’s acquaintance, or 
want of acquaintance, with society. When I 
was a child, I ate with my knife, and the great 
lesson was to teach me to put it to my mouth 
with the sharp edge from the lips. But now, in 
polite society, it is considered as great an offense 
against propriety to use the knife for any other 
purpose than to cut the food, as it then was to 
put it in the mouth in such a way as to be in 
danger of mingling my blood with my dinner. 

“Don’t put your knife in your mouth so—you 
will cut yourself,” was then the reproof that fell 
upon the child’s ears. Now he hears, or should 
hear: “Don’t put your knife in your mouth—use 
your fork,” I advise every child, and every young 
person to be very particular in regard to this mat- 





* The engraver has spelled this word castor. We follow 
Mr. Webster in printing it casters. As far as we have ob- 
served, custom varies. Some say cruet stand, calling each 
bottle a cruet. Others adapt the word caster for each bot- 
tleused to cast pepper. &c., upon food, and call the 
whole, stand and bottles, casters. This is according to 
Webster, though he also gives the word cruet with the 
same definitions as caster. We r1aust leave the ladies to 
settle this question. [t may as well be settled first as last. 
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ter, for although it may seem unimportant, I am 
well assured that it is not. Our usefulness de- 
pends much on small matters, and whatever cus- 
tom, and good society have made important, is 
really so, if we would be at home in good society. 
To use the knife, instead of the fork, betrays want 
of association with refined life. 

Above all do not use the lips to wipe your knife, 
as I, not long since, saw done by a young gentle- 
man (!). I suppose this did not mar the beauty 
of his dinner, but I am sure it didof mine. While 
I would say to the young, do not put the knife to 
your mouth any sooner than you would put it to 
your throat, which simply means, don’t do it, I 
would at the same time say, never allow yourself 
to be troubled because your father or mother 
choose to retain the habits of their childhood. 
They have a right to do so, and no child has a 
right to treat them with any less respect or rev- 
erence because of it. Young persons are too apt 
to forget this, ard to fail sadly in rendering to 
their parents the honor that is their due. 


Clear, smooth, white table linen is of the ut- 
most consequence. No table can look well with- 
out it. Iftable linen is starched, it should be only 
very slightly. Ifironee, when quite damp, thor- 
oughly ironed, it is glossy and stiff enough. Nap- 
kins are now considered essential, and should be 
found upon the table for breakfast, dinner and 
tea. They are very convenient at all times, to 
say the least. They should be large enough to 
protect the dress, and yet not as large as towels. 
It is quite desirable to have ivory, or other rings, 
numbered or marked with the initials, so that 
each person may have his own from meal to meal, 
unless clean napkins are used at every meal, and 
this makes too much washing, except where an 
establishment is so large that a laundress is at- 
tached to it. Soon after being'seated at table, and 
before handling anything else, the napkin is quiet- 
ly taken from the ring, opened and spread over 
the lap, and when there is occasion to wipe the 
mouth, the napkin should be used. A handker- 
chief is made for another purpose. At the close of 
the repast, if a ring is furnished, the napkin should 
be neatly folded and put through the ring. If 
there is no ring, it may be folded and laid by the 
side of the plate, or thrown loosely by it, accord- 
ing to the general style in which a family live, 
the number of domestics, &c. It is easy by a 
little observation to learn what is expected of 
you. I have been thus particular in regard to the 
use of a napkin, because I have seen those who 
did not seem to have any idea what it was for, 
and consequently did not use it when chancing to 
dine in families who would quite as soon think of 
leaving off the table-cloth as the napkins. 

Do not pull the dishes askew as you help from 
them, and if I happen to dine with you, please do 
not flood my plate with gravy without asking if I 
like it, for you would almost certainly spoil my 
dinner, and my taste is like that of many others. 

In waiting upon table have the water poured 
at the right hand ofthe one helped ; everything but 
water should be passed to the left. As the glass 
stands at the right of the plate it is convenient to 
fill it there. It should not be- lifted to be filled. 
In hot weather it is well to have a bit of ice put 
in each glass before filling it with water. In 
some families the bits of ice are set upon the ta- 
ble in a glass or china dish, to be used in water or 
milk as desired, and this certainly has a refresh- 
ing look on a warm Summer day. Bread and 
other things are passed to the left, because it is 
more convenient to receive them. If passed to 
the right it is very awkward to take them, unless 
with the left hand, and that no one ever thinks of 
dving. 





The lady of the house should not finish her din- 
ner before her guests, but should continue to eat 
till they lay down their knife and fork. It is ex- 
tremely awkward for a visitor to find he is keep- 
ing a whole family waiting for him, and true po- 
liteness requires that we should make our friends, 
even in the smallest matters, as comfortable as 
possible. 

When you have eaten all you wish, put your 
knife and fork side by side upon the plate, in close 
and loving union—with the handles at the right ; 
and do not push the plate from you, but let it stand 
where you have used it. 

Never use your own knife or fork to help your- 
self to salt, butter, vegetables or-anything else. 
It is an abomination. 

When you rise from the table do not put the 
chair back against the wall, or push it under the 
table, but leave it where it is. 

When jelly or sauce is used at dinner it does 
not require a small plate, but should be put on the 
dinner plate, 

Have the salts full, and the top nicely smoothed 
by passing a knife over it. Leave no salt scat- 
tered on the top of the glass. Be careful not to 
forget salt-spoons. 

Do not touch your hair while at table, nor pick 
your teeth—and above alldo not suck them. That 
is enough to drive a person of refinement away 
from the table. It is worse than going round 
Point Judith, to hear such a sound. The very 
thought of it is nauseating, 

It is not customary to put butter upon the din- 
ner-table. It is not needed with meat and gravy. 
Bread is to be eaten with meat—not bread and 
butter. Bread and butter is fer dessert. With 
baked potatoes, however, butter is necessary—and 
it might be put upon the table where stand the 
dishes marked A. That, too, is a suitable place 
for any extra dish—as radishes, in their season. 
Other condiments, as French mustard, Worces- 
tershire-sauce, which do not find a place in the 
caster, can stand there. Vases of flowers are al- 
ways beautiful upon the table, and exert a most 
refining influence. 

I have written so particularly that I have not 
made much progress. I have remembered “ A 
Young Housekeeper’s ” request for ‘‘ minute di- 
rections,’ and hope my suggestions may be such 
as she desires, even if she finds many of them 
unnecessary for herself. As rapid eating is nei- 
ther consistent with good manners, nor good di- 
gestion, I must leave my friends at the table, to 
wait for the dessert—which will be ready next 
month. Anna Hope. 
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Cuttivatine and Cooxine Spinacn.—To inqui- 
ries of Mrs. M. W., Howard Co., Iowa, we reply : 
Sow spinach seed at almost any time and in any 
place. When large enough for “ greens,” pick, 
wash, and boil fifteen or twenty minutes in water, 
skimming offany scum that arises, and, when soft, 
drain in a colander. Serve up with butter, pepper 
and vinegar, as may be desired. It is quite cus- 
tomary to put upon the plate with it, boiled eggs 
cut in pieces. We know of no better way than 
the above. Others may have some better way ; 
if so, let our readers know it. 
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A certain lady we wot of is so high-minded that 
she disdains common sense, She is not the only 
one of that sort. 


I say, fellow, how canI get at this liquid with- 
out drawing the cork, or breaking the bottle? 
‘* Push the cork in.” 


Preserving Fruit Fresh. 
: on od 

We have often, hitherto, condemned the 
practice of preserving fruits by boiling them 
down with sugar to an indigestible mass. We 
have had through the season, and have now, an 
abundant supply of tomatoes, cherries, peaches, 
blackberries, strawberries, huckleberries, pears, 
and other fruits, which are as fresh and good as 
they were when first gathered, and they have been 
kept thus with even less expense than in the old 
mode of making them into “ preserves.” These 
have been kept, mainly, in what are called self- 
sealing, or air-tight tin cans. The fruits were 
slightly cooked, and prepared as if for table use, 
and then sealed up perfectly air-tight, as de- 
scribed below. After several years’ experience, 
we shall use the tin cans chiefly this year, with a 
few wide-necked glass bottles. We present here- 
with an outline of one of the cans. 





They are made of various sizes, holding from 
a quart to a gallen.* In the upper end is a large 
opening, into which a cap is inserted with a screw, 
We have used those made by Wells & Provost, 
and by Ketcham & Co,, about equal quantities of 
each kind, and find them both efticacious—not 
having lost a single can of fruit out of nearly one 
hundred put up. These cans are somewhat costly 
at first ($2.50 per dozen for quart sizes), but the 
saving in sugar, the better keeping of fruit, and 
the number of years they can be used, render them 
in the end cheaper than the old-fashioned mode, 
and they are infinitely better, both as regards taste 
and health. As stated on page 152, May number, 
these cans are too bulky for convenient transport- 
ation to a distance, and hence itis more economi- 
cal to obtain from the manufacturers a quantity 
of the covers ready fitted with the screws, and 
have them put on to the main body of the can, 
which canbe made by any good tin-worker. The 
covers canbe closely packed, and the transport- 
ation is small compared with that of the full. 
sized cans. 


MODE OF PUTTING UP THE FRUIT. 


As each manufacturer furnishes full directions 
for doing this, we hardly need occupy two or 
three columns with details. 
give some hints drawn from our own experience, 

The fruits to be preserved are to be taken as 
near perfect ripening as may be, but not over ripe, 
nor in the least stale, 

For all kinds of berries, take the clean dry fruit, 

* The engraving above is only ageneral outline. Most 
cans of recent make have a wider opening than the ong 





here shown, which is a desirable improvement. 


We will, however, 


‘ 
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avoiding washing it, unless really necessary ; fill 
the cans full, and pour in a syrup, made by boiling 
together good white, or better, refined sugar, and 
water. We use one pound of sugar to a pint of 
water. Those putting up fruit for marketing say 
that so much sugar shrinks the fruit, and does 
not leave so good a flavor as if only } Ib, or even 
+ lb. of sugar be used to the pint of water. A 
small amount of syrup will fill the spaces be- 
tween the fruit. It is to be poured in scaiding 
hot. Let the cans be entirely filled with it. 

Next put on the cover and screw it down, but 
not tightly. Then set the can, or cans into a 

common wash-boiler, or other convenient vessel, 
containing hot water enough to nearly cover them, 
and keep the water boiling for about fifieen min- 
utes. Lift them out and remove the cover quick- 

ly, that the steam may escape in a volume, and 

carry off with it the most of the inclosed air that- 

was held in the syrup, and in and around the 

fruit. The cap should remain off but a few sec- 

onds, and then screwed on loosely as before, and 

the can returned to the boiling water for four or 

five minutes, or until it is well heated. Then take 

it out and quickly screw down the cover as close- 

ly as possible with the aid of the wrench that 

goes with thecans. While still hot, pour over the 

top of the cans some melted bees-wax, to cover 

every possible opening, and letit coo]. You may 

then set the cans away in almost any place, and 

depend upon finding, after six months or a year, 

a nice Jot of fresh berries, retaining all their na- 

tural aroma and deliciousness, The sugar used 

will sweeten them just about enough for the ta- 

ble. 

Peaches, cherries, plums, apricots, quinces, ap- 
ples, &c., may all be put up in the same manner. 
The pits should be removed from peaches,and cher- 
ries are all the better for being first ‘stoned, besides 
the advantage of getting more fruit into a can. 
It is, perhaps, better with all these fruits, except 
peaches, to cook them in the cans five or ten 
minutes longer than recommended for the berries. 
The main object of cooking at all is to expel the 
inclosed air. They may all be heated the requir- 
ed time out of the cans, and poured in, boiling 
hot, making the cans even full, and sealing them 
up at once ; but boiling them inside the cans re- 
“ains the flavor much better, and the extra labor 
is very trifling, after a little practice. 

Apples, pears and quinces are better for being 
cooked half an hour to an hour. Tomatoes we 
cook in the cans for about halfan hour. We also 
put up a large quantity last Fall, as follows: 
They were skinned, cut up and stewed in a kettle 
until reduced nearly one-half; then poured boil- 
ing hot into the cans, previously warmed, and itn- 
mediately sealed. Those prepared thus occupied 
less room, and they are now apparently as good 
as those cooked within the cans, there being little 
aroma in the tomato to escape while cooking in 
the air. Indeed, all kinds of s/ewed sauce, when 
sweetened and made ready for the table, may be 
put hot into the cans, sealed up, and kept all ready 
for immediate use, a year or more afterwards. 

Rhubarb, stewed soft, and sweetened as for 

pies, comes out nice and fresh in Mid-Winter or 
Spring. Currants are also similarly kept, but these 
should be fully ripe, and be well cooked and 
sweetened with a strong syrup.” Green peas, 
beans and corn may also be kept, but they need 
to be cooked in the cans for at least six hours, or 
they are liable to spoil. We recently tried a can 
of-corn put up by Wells & Provost two years pre- 
viously, and found it in excellent condition and 
flavor. 

Glass or porcelain bottles and jars, if 
well fitted with good corks or stoppers, may be 


used precisely like the cans, only that in boiling 
them, the bottles must be put into cole water, and 
gradually heated to boiling at first, to prevent 
breaking them. Any sudden change of tempera- 
ture is liable to crack the glass, and on this ac- 
count they are less convenient, though preferable 
to tin in some respects—especially for very sour 
fruit. The corks dipped in melted beeswax must 
he pressed in while the contents of the bottle 
are still boiling hot, and then well covered over 
with melted beeswax. 

For small families, the quart cans are pre- 
ferable to those of larger size, since a quart of 
fruit is enough to open ata time. When first 
opening a can, we advise to empty the entire 
contents immediately into a glass or earthern 
vessel ; and at once scald the ean, dry it, and set 
it away in a dry place for another year’s use. If 
this be done, they will remain bright and clean, 
and last for many years. 

Where the screw-top cans, or good bottles or 
jars can not be obtained, all the fruits &c., named 
above, and prepared in the same manner, may be 
kept in plain tin cans, with the aid of a soldering 
iron. Prepare the cans with an opening in the 
top, Say 2} to 3 inches in diameter ; fill them full 
with the fruit and syrup; solder tightly upon the 
opening, a circular piece of tin with a pin hole in 
the center. Set into boiling water, and when the 
fruit has cooked well, lift the can out of the boil- 
ing water, which should just come up to the top, 
and drop upon the pin hole a bit of solder, or press 
down upon it a small lump of beeswax melted on 
its under side, 

We shall be happy to answer any further que- 
ries next month, if the particulars are not stated 
above with sufficient minuteness. We advise our 
readers to dispense with all the old fashioned, un- 
healthy “ preserves,” and try the plan of keeping 
fruits in a fresh state 
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Currant Wine. 
-— 

To inquiries of G. B. Forbush, Wis., and oth- 
ers, We offer the following, contributed by an 
intelligent, practical correspondent : 

Squeeze the fresh, but fully ripe berries, till 
the juice ceases to run freely. Pour over the 
pulp as much water as there is juice, and press 
again. Repeat the process which will extract 
all the juice and form a liquid of the proper con- 
sistence, viz.: two parts water and one part juice. 
Add one third of its weight of white sugar and 
place in wide open vessels, in a moderately cool 
place to ferment. In two or three days it will be 
ready for bottling. Great care is required that 
the fermentation be not too rapid, tending to form 
vinegar. When this is the case, place in a cool- 
er situation. It is sometimes desirable to have 
the fermentation go on quite slowly, in which 
case put it in casks, leaving the bung open and 
keep in a cool place for a week, or two even, be- 
fore drawing off or bottling. Add cloves or cin- 
namon to flavor it if you desire. 
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Recipes,—Many valuable ones are on hand 
waiting room. 

a 

A woman was testifying in behalf of her son, 
and swore “that he had worked on a farm ever 
since he was born.” 

The would-be-smart lawyer, Who cross-ex- 
amined her, said: “ You assert that your son has 
worked on a farm ever since he was born?” 

“ I do.” 

“ What did he do the first year?” 








“He milked.” . 


- 


OUR BASEST 


Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Notes and ReEpuieEs to CoRRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
Interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean 
ings of various kinds from various sources, 


To Correspondents,—There are probably more 
than two hundred thousand intelligent regular readers of 
this Journal, very few of whom do not have, during eaeh 
year, some thought or suggestion, worthy of communi- 
cating. From such an aggregation of mind, we have a 
vast store-house to draw from. It will not be wondered 
at, however, that we find it utterly impossible to refer by 
name toa considerable portion of the valuable letters and 
communicatians received. We often wish all our sub- 
scribers would pay for a paper four times as large even 
as this, and published four times as often! We should 
find little trouble in filling it well; our present most la- 
borious task is selecting and condensing. 


Mulching Explained.—W. Cratshy, Trumbull 
Co.,Q0,and others. By the term mulching, we mean 
a coating with straw, leaves, old manure, &c. Where 
we allude to mulching about newly planted trees, we 
simply mean spreading straw, or leaves, around the roots 
to keep the earth from drying up. 

Toads in the Garden.—G. T, Schank, of Cecil 
Co., Md., says toads are the best protection for cucumber 
vines. He places bits of boards near the vines to afford 
the toads a shelter from sun and rain. and gives his boys 
six cents for every new toad they bring into the garden. 
Tonse his own language: “I would as lieve a person 
would kill one of my chickens, as a toad among my vines.” 
We are of nearly the same opinion, and have, during 
the past month, watched with no little interest the * ugly 
toads ” inthe garden hopping around among the plants 
and gobbling down the insects by the dozen—as many at 
a time as their capacious mouths could compass. 

Currant Lice.—Dr. Sylvester, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
writes that, in the absence of whale oil soap, he destroy- 
ed these with asolution of one pint of soft soap and six 
pints of water. The cheap garden syringe described on 
page 213, will be a good instrument to apply it with, satu- 
rating both under and upper sides of the leaves. 

Prairie Flowers.—J. F.Sanborn, Woodbury Co., 
Towa—The “ wild flower” you inclosed, must be very 
beautiful when growing upon the prairie. It would be 
highly prized here at the East, on account of its variegated 
foliage. Can you colléet a few seeds during the coming 
season? Some enterprising florist would not only benefit 
others, but find it a paying enterprize to collect a variety 
of the flowers growing so abundantly on the prairies, and 
introduce them to gardens at the East. 

K.P. Cornand Poland Oats at the 
South.=—S. J. Wheeler, @. M. Murfreesboro, N. C. 
in a business letter dated June 16, writes that Mr. Parker 
of that place requested him to say that: *‘ The King 
Philip Corn and White Poland Oats, received in our dis- 
tribution, were planted April 15th. ; and at that date (June 
16) the oats were 4 feet high, and beginning wo head. Ffom, 
25 to 45 stalks grew from the single grains, which were 
planted 6 inches apart, in drills 2} feet apart; the stalks 
branch so as to even meet across from drill to drill. The 
corn commenced tasseling at 2 feet high. He thinks it 
will not be profitable. Both corn and oats were side by 
side, onarich, moderately stiff soil. The Sugar Beets 
look very well, and will succeed in North Carolina.” ~ 
(The K.P. corn is adapted to short, cold northern sea- 
seasons, and to very lute planting in the Middle States. 
Itis of small growth, and needsto be planted close to 
realize a large yield.—Ep.] 

Cranberries.—A. McMecekin, Canada West—A 
Hayward,, Middlesex Co., Mass—P. Whitman, Berks Co., 
Pa., and may others, make sundry inquiries respecting 
cranberry culture, upland cranberries &c. Most of these 
questions we answered on page 82 of this volume (March 
No.), pages 9, 31,130, 204 and 212 of last volume. The 
subject is treated at length in the articles referred to, but 
we wil! publish any further information that may be re- 
ceived. The plants desired are advertised in this journal 
from time to time. Weare not prepared, from personal 
observation, or from information, to recommend the up- 
land variety. 

Indian Cetonia (Cetonia Inda).—Wn. Day, 
of New Jersey. The beetles you enclose are the above- 
named variety, or order, of the Coleoptera family. They 
are often seen the latter part of April, or first of May 
after which we miss them until about the middle of Sep 
tember, when new broods appearto come forth from the 
ground, and often attack corn stalks, pumpkins and 
peaches. They are especially fond of the latter, burrowing 
in and greedily devouringthem. They are also frequently 
found upon the trunks of trees, as though after the juices 
orsap. As they are particularly fond of sweets, the best 
way to destroy them is to entrap them in open bottles, 





partially filled with sweetened water. « 
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Agricultural Exhibjtions for 1858. 


















* STATE. 

Place. Where held Date. 
California..........e0+s+ Marysville.,.... Aug. 23-28 
PMN acct sevses.ccesee Bis LOU. s5000 Sept. 6—I1 
Amer. Pomol. Soc...... New-York...... —l4 
No. Western Virginia... Wheeling Island * J4—16 
bo er ae Burlington...... “ 44-17 

ee ee Sandusky......+ © 14-17 
New-Jersey,....--eseees TTENOR ccccccce “© «14-17 
National Horse Show ..Springfield, Mass.  14—17 
Tilimois.... ccccese semaee Centralia........ “  14—18 
Rhode-Island.........++. Providence...... “14-18 
pe eee eee Pee a “21-24 
Pennsylvania....... ... Pittsburg... Sept. 28 Oct. 1 
errr Oscaloosa. og * | 
Kentucky. .:......:.000 Louisville... “+ go Ss 8 
WISCONSIN ....... 0 -eooeee Madison........» Oct. 4—- 8 
Indian®. ..ccccessccessess Indianapolis..... “6 4— 9 
New York......coseeees Syracusé........ e 5— 8 
New ee Wages 64s DOVEP..002- 20008 “« 6—8 
Connecticut. .--......66. Hartford........ “  J2—15 
Alabama.. +. ~«ee--»Montgomery.... 18-22 
United Siates Soamecienman Richmond, Va.. 6 25—30 
North Carolina........++- Raleigh........- Nov. 2— 06 
South Carolina........-- Columbia......- “6 9—12 

COUNTY FAIRS. 
ILLINOIS. 
PROPER CEES TI DUNO sos escecesas Sept. 6—10 
Montgoinery........ Hillsboro........ “7 0¢. -—!} 
Edgar (Wabash Valley) Paris....... « 98 ** jee 
MINE cc200 <ss0 00: QUINCY. ..c<cces0e “ 9 I~ = 
Tazewell........... Tremont........ Oct. 6— 7 
MAINE. 
WRIIEG voc dacessoe cass South Paris..... Oct. 5—7 
Androscoggin........ Lewiston....... 6g ie 7 
vole Somerset...... ANGON: 5: scree «+ 6— 7 
ssgvewbesseeeses BBCO cic cvsecsvcs “  -12—13 
North Penobscot....Le@........cecee “ 13-14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex Nerth....Lowell.......... Sept. 15—17 
Middlesex South....Framingham.... 21—22 
i eer rrr TAUNION 20.0600 * 22—23 
Housatonic........+ Great Barrington sd 22—24 
Worcester...... e005 North Fitchburg « 24i— 
Hampden............ Springfield..... % 28—30 
Norfolk... psRBUREU cviesicess Us 28—29 
Middlesex. Concord........ “6 29—— 
Piymouth.. . .Bridgewater.. “* — 29—30 
TOMER ce ceeesstes es) Danvers........ we 29—30 
Worcester South....Sturbridge...... 6 29— 
Worcester West. ..Barre........... & 30— 
Hampden East...... Paimer Depot... Oct 5— 6 
Worcester.........++ Worcester...... ois 6— 7 
Franklin......ccee-e Greenfield...... *" 6— 7 
Barnstable........++ Barnstable...... *“ 6— 7 
Berkshire. ......-+. Pittsfield........ 4 6— 8 
Hampshire......... Amherst ........ a 12—13 
Nantucket........- Nantucket ...... - 13—14 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden.. % 13—14 
NEW-YORK. 
Saratoga.....ecee--- Mechanicsville... Sept 7— 8 
Monroe Rveves savuaes Rochester........ 14-17 
Oswego.... MOXIGO, <. 60000002 “15-17 
Chenango. . Norwich.....eoe- © 21-24 
Onondaga.... . Syracuse......+.- 66 QD 23 
Livingston........+. Geneseo.... “ 99.94 
Washington........- Salem. 6 23—024 
Vale occas cccoccces Penn Yan se 23—24 
Skaneateles......... Skaneateles “& 9g 
Ontario........+4- .-Canandaigua .... Sept. 29 Oct. 1! 
Seneca.......+.e0.-- Farmersville...... Oct. 13—15 
Montgomery.......- ere “ 26— 
OHIO. 
Ashtabula..........+ Jefferson.... ...+ Sept w— 9 
Fayette.....secsees- Washington..... . 7—9 
Hamilton.....¢: .s.«- Carthage........ ‘ 7—10 
Summit (Union).... Twinsburg ,..... . 8—10 
Clermont OUAEM. «.... coesee + l4—17 
Portage.... ese MAVOENDA. 10055.50 - 20—22 
Clermont.. .. Olive arene. 2 “f 21—24 
Geauga....ceeereees ° s 22—24 
Lawrence aoe “ 22—_24 
SS err Painsvil'e.. cédeees bog 22—24 
Noble........00 ...Sarahsville...,... = 23—24 
DROTIOR ks ¢0e05eaes BATION 30:00 00 “ 26 —27 
APIUOG cs veck ea scescs MRL os 5 0's 4:0 0% “ 28—30 
KOK, ...0.-ceccccece Mt. Vernon...... “ 28—30 
Geauga (Free). Seleite Claridon........- 28—30 
AUGHINE....cccccccess West Union..... * 28—30 
Hardin ... sccccoce Kenton........+. " 29—30 
Champaign.......-- DROOL osinvose fe a 28 Oct. — 1 
Belmont......-seee St. Clairsville... ** 28 ‘“ —J 
Crawford.....- goes. BUCYTUB..c0.se00 46. 39 * wij 
Richland......e0...Mansfield........ “¢ 29 % we j 
Columbiana,.......New a ec 2's woh 
Delaware...e.scee- Delaware........ “« 29 % =] 
Tuscarawas........ New Philadeiphia ee Oe 
Mahoning..... -. Canfield........ Oct. 7 
Stark..... ee “6 5— 7 
Licking... .-Newark......0+. ee 6— 7 
Washington. ..Marietta. és * 6— 8 
DOUGE  os5-caasae Hamilton. hd 6— 8 
SummMit......cceeee Akron.... ec 6— 8 
Wiiliams.......... BIVODs chess agces ? 6— 8 
Saens: bakes eccece Fremont.......- . 6— 8 
Morgan.. ...«» McConnellsville, bad 6— 8 
Harrison..........- sce s saeees ‘ Hed 6— 8 
See. a Se ae a 6— § 
MOUMIR sca sacyisenss Springfield...... bi 6— 8 
Defiance.....c.0... Defiance........ = 6— 8 
ee MNS. os cope g 7— 8 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Tioga... .200 secees Wellsboro. -... Sept. 20-30 
ay soee betas Conneautville. . Oct. hee 
MURA c. cees oven ie BUN ewestse esas & 6— 9 





Boys’ and Girls’ Own Columns, 
———_@-— 
About Micresco pes. 

This month we will write something about the micro- 
scope, which we hope will both interest and instruct our 
young readers—and perhaps older ones, too. 

We suppose you all know that a Microscope is an instru 

ment which magnifies objects, that is, makes them look 
a great deal larger than they really are. With the aid of 
this we can make a very small thing—one so small that 
we can hardly see it—appear so large that the minut- 
est part of it will appear plain to the eye. And this instru- 
ment reveals a world of wonders to us, which, without its 
aid, we should never have dreamed of. There are thou- 
sands of curious common things which we see and handle 
daily ; but there are a thousand times as many very curi- 
ous things that we have notseen. The moss by the brook 
or on a tree, the flowers, the insects, are all familiar, and 
you perhaps think you have seen all that is interesting or 
beautiful in them, But in their delicate structure are 
thingsmore marvelous than their external or visible forms 
and colors. For example, the bluish mold on an old 
shoe, or on stale bread, looks like an irregular mass of 
filth; but the microscope presents the smallest particle of 
this mold as a beautiful forest of trees—and such it is— 
with branches and foliage as perfect as the finest grove of 
oaks. The eye of the common house-fly appears but an 
oval globule, without special beauty or interest; the 
microscope shows it to be composed of many hundreds of 
perfect little eyes placed side by side. And so it is of 
the different parts of various insects, plants, etc. 

To see all these things in their greatest perfection, we 
need large costly instruments ; but one object of this 
article isto show you that there are instruments so simple 
and cheap that almost any boy or girl could get one per- 
fect enough to show much that ic hidden to us without its 
aid. We have, for several years, carried in our vest 
pocket a microscope that cost less than three dollars, 
which has answered in most cases where we have desired 
to examine insects, plants, or soils, to ascertain their 
structure. 
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But first let us try and understand something of how it 
is that a bit of glass magnifies a small object—though we 
must refer you to your school books for a full explanation 
of the laws of light, etc. 

We see an object by means of rays of light which come 
from every part of it, and entering the eye, make an impres 
sionupon it. These rays of light usually go in straight 
lines, and we suppose a thing, or any part of a thing, to be 
just where the rays of light from it appear to come from. 

But these rays are often turned out of their course, as 
when they pass through water, or glass. Let us examine 
fig. 1, which we have drawn to illustrate this. Lis a solid 
piece of clear glass of oval shape, called a Lens, which is 
placed between the eye E, and the little rod a, b, c, a. 
Upon the rod we have marked the four dots, a, b,c, d. 
Now, a ray of light going from a through the glass is bent 
down a little, and as it goes out on the other side, it is 
dent down still more, and goes straight into the eye. But 
the eye is deceived by the direction in which the ray en- 
tering it, appears to come from, and so the dot a appears 
to be at A. On the contrary, the ray going from d, is bent 
upward, and the eye seesd at D. For the same reason bd 
is seen at B,andcatC. But there are millions of little 
points between a and d, and these are seen all along be- 
tween A and D, In this way the short line a—d is, to the 
eye, lengthened to A—D. Asthe glass L is round, the line 
is widened also at the same time by other rays; that is, it 
is magnified in every direction. Any other small object, 


Fig. 1. 





put in the place of the rod, would, in like manner, be en- 
larged. Its myriads of points would be spread over greater 
apparent space, so that the eye could examine each 
minute part. 

Now, a microscope is neither more nor less than a conver 
lens, that is, a piece of clear glass, shaped, like Z in fig. 1. 
Itis usually put into a frame, as in a, fig. 2, for conv¥e- 
nience of holding and carrying it. When a higher mag- 


nifying power is desired, we often place two glasses or 
lenses, one upon the other, to bend the rays more than one 
In 


would do, and this makes the object look still larger. 





Fig. 2. 


fig. 2, there are two of these glasses, ¢, a, which are put 
together when used, so that we see an object through 
both ofthem. In this instrument there is also a thin slip 
of metal, s, with a hole through the centre of it. The ob 


tui 
ili 
Fig. 3. 


ject of b is tocut off superfluous light from other objects, 
and admit, only, rays from the object directly before it. Tt 
also prevents distorted rays entering the eye from the im- 
perfect edges of the glass. : 

Fig. 3 shows fig. 2 closed up, for carrying in the pocket. 
They are usually just about the size of our engraving, 
though sometimes smaller. 

But, for reasons we cannot now explain, a very small 
glass or lens is superior to a large one, and good magnify- 
ing glasses are seldom made larger than those shown in 
figs. 4 and 5. 

In fig. 4, a 18. a piece of glass, partly groun’ out in the 
middle, so as to leave a little lens upon each end. It is 
then put into the short tube having the twisted handle and 
ring to hold it by. When not in use, the double cap, }, 








isclosed over the glass, to protect and keep itelean. As 
the whole apparatus is no larger than our engraving of it, 
you will see that it can be put into the pocket, or even 
carried upon a watch-chain, ready for use at any time you 
want to examine an insect that is destroying your,garden 
or field plants, or look at any small object, or a portion of 
one. To use it, the object to be examined is brought near 
the eye, and the glass interposed, as shown in fig. 1. A full 
light should shine upon the object to be examined ; anda 
little practice is necessary to get it in just the right posi- 
tion, and aiso to learn to hold the glass eteadily. 

Fig. 5. (next page,) is another form of casing. 4 is the 
tube holding the double lens, and) the doublecap. The 
two cuts are the same instrament, and closed, 





The form shown by fig. 9 is quite common. Figs. 4 and 
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You have seen in the Agriculfurist 


5 are somewhat new. 
several magnified drawings of insects, such as the pear- 
slug, bark-louse, etc., made by our contributor, A. O. 


Moore. Inexamjning and drawing these insects, he gen- 
erally uses oply the little instrument shown by fig. 5 ; and 
at our request, he made for ts this drawing of it. 

The case of fig. 2 is usually horn, or German silver. 
Figs. 4 and 5 are made either of German silver, or pure 
silver—the former is cheaper, and for all practical 
purposes, is just as good. Fig. 2 costs from $1,50 to $2,50, 
or more, according to perfection of glass, etc, Fig. 4, in 
German silver, costs about $2,50, and in silver, $3,00. 
Fig. 5, in German silver, costs about $3,00, and in silver, 
$4,00. 

Either fig. 5, or fig 4, is very convenient, and, as you 
see, the price is not so great, but that a boy or girl may, 
by saving their pennies, in time, be able to own a good 
microscope. Mr. Moore is such an enthusiast with the 
microscope, and so used to it, that he ought to be able to 
judge of their quality ; and though he is only a publisher 
of books, we have urged him to get a lot of these instru- 
ments, to be sent by mail to any who may want them. He 
has partly promised to do so. If he docs, he will probably 
advertise them. We do not know that those illustrated in 
figs. 4 and 5 are made on this side of the Atlantic, though 
they may be—they ought to be. 

We think great practical good would result, if farmers, 
with, or even without the aid of the microscope, would 
study more carefully the habits of the minute insects 
that commit such vast depredations upon our wheat and 
other grains, as well as upon our fruits. Many millions 
of dollars are annually lost by insects so small that few 
persons ever see them. We hope our boys and girls at 
least, will commence to study them. : 

P, &.—Since writing the above, a new idea has occur- 
redtous. We have a standing offer of Webster's large 
Dictionary to every boy or girl who will get forty sub- 
ecribers during any one year. Several great boxes full of 
these books have already been purchased this year and 
sent as premiums, to boys and girls in different parts of 
the country. Now, though we have asked Mr. Moore to 
geta supply of the Microscopes, we have a notion of get- 
ting some also—if we can—and offer them as premiums 
to boys and girls,'for getting a smaller number of sub- 
ecribers than is required to secure a Dictionary. We will 
wee what we can do by next month. 
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Books. 


With much extra labor during the month, in getting the 
machinery of our New Edition (German) of this journal 
nto regular operation, we have scarcely had time to look 
mito the new books that have been placed upon our desk. 
(Ve must not fail, however, to announce one ew work : 
A ManveEx for the Propagation, Planting, Cultivation, 
and Management of the Pear TREE, with descriptions 
and illustrations of the most productive of the finer 
varieties, and selections of kinds most perfectly grown 
for market ; by Thos. W. Field. A. 0. Moore, Pub- 
lisher ; 286 pages. Price, $0.75. . 
We have been cognizant of the progress of this work 
for many months past, and we can bear testimony to the 
fact that a very great «mount of diligent labor has been 
_ devoted to its preparation. It contains a large number of 
original and valuable illustrations, and condensed but 
good instruction for all who are cultivating, or proposing 
to cultivate this excellent fruit. Though we may differ 
somewhat from the author in his theory of manuring 
trees, the value he places upon the dwarf pear, and in the 
feasibility of growing pears as a generally profitable mar- 
ket crop, yet much that is contained in this work is of a 
highly instructive and valuable character, and we com- 
mend the book to general notice. 
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Good and Bad for Seedsmen. 


This heading is rather paradoxical, but it is true, never- 
theless. From all we can gather, we judge that about 
one-half of all the seed sowed or planted comets April 
25th and May 15th literally rotted in the ground. With 
us, seeds germinated finely when planted in pots and 
carried in during the long rains, while other seeds, taken 
from the same packages, and planted in the open ground, 
failed to grow at all.. Indeed, some garden and flower 
seeds have only recently come up, after the second and 
third planting. The fine weather in April very naturally 











tempted »eople to hurry seed into the ground. A lady 
of our acquaintance planted 81 varieties of flower-seeds, 
received from friends in various parts of the country, and 
scarcely half-a-dozen grew at all, These numerous fail- 
ures have caused an unusual demand for seeds, and so 
far, it has been good for seedmen. But, on the contrary, 
a great number of people who have lost their seed. have 
laid the blame entirely at the door of the sellers. These 
complaints, most frequently unjust, have been long and 
loud, and certainly, so far, it has been bad for the seeds- 
men. We have suffered in common with these dealers, 
for though we have charged nothing for the 135,000 par- 
cels of seed we distributed, we shall lose much of the 
pleasure and credit we should have received, had not the 
weather been such as to injure, if not destroy, the growth 
of very many of those sent out. We know, by actual 
trial, that all our seeds were good, yet, judging from the 
results on our own grounds, we shall be very glad to be 
assured that one-half, or even one-third of the seeds dis- 
tributed have grown. But we, like our readers, have no 
other way but to-try again, hoping that favoring skies in 
the future may make amends for the past. 
AS CS TT 


Husiness Tlotices, 


GS Fifty Cents a Line. 
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National Horse Exhibition at Springfield 
Mass., in September. 


The brilliant success of former Horse Shows at Spring- 
field is notorious. As collections of distinguished men 
and horses, they are without rivals. A third Exhibition 
is set down for September 14, 15, 16 and 17 next, and the 
arrangements are on a more liberal scale than heretofore. 
Some of the first citizens of Springfield constitute the 
board of managers, with George Bliss, the well known 
president of the Michigan Southern railroad, at its head. 
A new and splendid 60 acre Park, with both a half mile 
and mile track, is set apart as the Exhibition ground. The 
premiums offered amount to three thousand dollars, cov- 
ering 24 different classes of animals—thorough breds, stal- 
lions of various kinds, mares, colts, spans, fancy horses, 
family horses, farm horses, saddle dittv., ponies, etc.,— 
and embracing two premiums of $200 each, eleven of $100, 
two of $75, and thirteen of $50. A splendid state prize 
banner, costing $100, isto be presented to the agricultural 
society of the state that contributes the largest number of 
valuableanimals. All animals and their grooms, destined 
for the Exhibition, will be passed free both ways over all 
the railroads leading into Springfield. There is the ut- 
most confidence felt by the managers in the grandest col- 
lection of horses on this occasion ever seen in the United 
States. They have already had tle promise of the pres- 
ence ofsome rare blood animals from Kentucky, the prop- 
erty of a distinguished politician of that state. Those who 
desire full particulars as to the Exhibition can secure them 
by addressing George Dwight, chief marshal, or J. N. 
Bagg, secretary, Springfield, Mass. 

a eer Ge eee > a——_—— 

Thoroughsebred Devonshire and Ayr-= 
shire Cattle.—Bulls, bull-calves, heifers and cows, 
with Herd Book pedigrees, for sale low, by 

Alfred M. Tredwell, 251 Pearl-st. 


Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, May 23, 1858. i 

The following remarks refer to a period of 30 days pre- 
ceding the above date. During this period the Whole- 
sale Produce Markets have fluctuated corsiderably. 
With increasing receipts during the month, receivers have 
manifested no disposition to hold on totheir stock. Owing 
to the continuous rains and reports of insect ravages, 
there has recently beena fair inquiry from speculators. 
This demand has also been stimulated by the accumula- 
tion of money in the N. Y. banks. Reduction in freights 
to foreign countries has occasioned a better inquiry from 
shippers. With the recurn of good weather and improved 
prospects of good crops, speculation has died out, and the 
market for wheat closes heavily. The first arrival of new 
wheat (60 bush. from Savannah) reached this port June 
8th. ; it was sold by sample on the previous day, at $1,60 
r bush. The first lot last year, arrived June 24, and 
sold for $2,50 per bush. New flour from the Plant 
Mills, St. Louis, the first from the West, was sold at $8, 
Saturday, June16...... Corn is in light supply, but with 
limited request, and closes with a downward tendency in 
prices. Rye is scarce and closes with a rising demand and 
price..‘.... Barley, dull, and little offering Oats, for 
a time active and buoyant, are now ener and languid 
— Cotton was lightly dealt in and declined jc. @ éc. 
rlb, but within the past week, with a livlier demand 
the decline has been fully recovered, and the market closes 
firmly. Available supply, 88,104 bales against 56,850 at same 
date last year. Total export this season, 2,941,978 bales ; 
against 2,859, 343 bales for same time last year...... Pro- 
visions have been in fair demand, except Hog products 
which have been in superabundance, with low and down- 
ward prices...Salt Beef, firm...Butter and Cheese, 
plenty and heavy...Hay and Hops, freely inquired for at 
full rates. ..Grass Seed and Hemp, inactive... Rice, easier 
rates, butattracting considerable attention from shippers... 
Tobacco, less active, yet steady... Domestic Wool, was 
at first active, but the prospect of increasing clip, for a 
time drew attention from old stock, the latter, however, 
being now in small supply, holders are firm, though the 
present feeling is depressed by the expectation of a 
argecrop. We have heard of no important sales of new 
wool....Other articles of produce have presented no 
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noticeable variation from the previous month. 


CuRRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 




















May 25. June 22. 
FLour—Com’n to Extra State $3 80 (@415 $3 80 @405 
Common to Fancy Western.. 380 @415 380 @415 
Extra Western.. ......... -- $00 @700 410 @700 
Fancy to Extra Genesee.. 415 @650 425 @650 
Mixed to Extra Southern..... @700 450 @7 50 
RYE FLour—Fine and Super. 300 @340 300 @3 37 
Corn MEAL.......... aay 350 @3 87% 350 @3% 
WHEAT—Canada White...... 1024@120 102 @1i5 
Western White................ 5 @M1i22 100 @125 
Southern White............... 108 @130 115 @133 
All kinds of Red..... ......... 80 @110 80 @1 10 
Corn—Yellow...... ie saaies 75 @ 717 @ 79 
RT nc nsad ss ssenndesec’ 72.@ 7 75. @ 7% 
4 @ 46 
44 @ 45 
34 @ 39 
il @ 7% 
a @ 64 50-@ 60 
White Beans... os 0634@ 11236 1 0644@ 1 123g 
Black-eyed Peas, per 2bush.. 3 37@ 3 50 3 3734@ 3 50 
Hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs. ..... @ 70 40 @ 7 
Cotrrox—Mid lings, perlb.... LYy@ 12 14@ 12% 
MICH, POT BPO TDS. ....5ccscc000 325 @400 300 @375 
ea 4K@ 7 4‘4@ 7 
PorK—Metss. per bbl.......... 17 85 (@18 00 @I16 
ae 14 (@14 373g 13 75 @i3 80 
BreF—Repacked Mess -- 1175 @13 50 1200 (@13 50 
Country mess - 1050 @1150 1075 @il 50 
“a rime..... 800 @850 none selling. 
Hoes, Dressed, per lv. 6 @ 6% 5 @ 6 
Lard, in bbls. perlb .......... 1g@ 11 10%@ 11 
BuTTER—Western, per lb..... 12 @ 19 10 @ 17 
eS aaa ae M4 @ 2% 122@ 2 
eS ree i® 8 4@ 8 
Ecos—Fresh, per dozen...... 1 @~ 12 10 @ 12% 
FEATHERS, Live Geese perlb. 40 (@ 50 40 @ 50 
SEED—Clover, per Ib .......... @ 7% 71@ %% 
Timothy, per bushel.. ........ 175 @225 175 @200 
SuGak, Brown, per lb......... 54@ 7% 5@ 1% 
Mo assEs, New-Orleans,prgl  3535@ 37 36 @ 37 
CoFFEE, Rio, per lb........... 94@ 1% 94@ 1183 
ToBacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 6 @ 17 646@ 16 
Seed Leaf. per lb........... oss 9 @ 35 9 @ 35 
Woo.L-Domestic fleece, per lb. 27 @ 45 27 @ 45 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. ..... 22 @ 35 25 @ 38! 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton. 105 @\N5 110° @125. 
Dressed American, per ton....170 (@185 170 . (@185 
ee A eae @ w@ 9% 
Om CARE, Dertom. .......02026 36 00 (@36 50 3150 (@37 50 
PoTaTOEs—Bermudas, per bbl 4 06 (@ 5 00 500 @ 
Mercers, per bb]....... .....0 225 @275 250 @275 
Peach Blow, per bbl........... 225 @27% 225 @ 
Carters, per bbl.. ............. 75 @300 275 @300 
Charleston, per bbl............ @ 375 
Turnips—New, per 100 bnchs. 300 @4 50 
Onions, per 100 bunches...... 400 @ 500 
AppLES—Russets, per bbl..... 350 @500 500 @600 ° 
New Charleston per bbl....... @ 2 50 
Cherries, per ID... .. 22.2000. 8 @ 12 
Strawberries, per 100 baskets. . 200 @40a 
Asparagus—per bunch......... 12 @ 18 10 @ 12 
Green Peas—L.I. per bush.... (@ 50 @ 62 
Rhubarb—per 100 bunches..... 300 @400 250 @3 50 
POULTRY—Fowls, per Ib....... 14 @ 15 4 @ 15 
Chickens, Spring, per pair..... 56 (@ 100 50 @ 175 
SPORE, DOP DOAT. . once csecsaece 75 (@ 125 
PALACE, POL AD. .....0022++00008 . 1 @ 18 15 @ 
Pigeons—Wild, per doz....... 88 @ 100 


Total receipts and the éotal sales of Breadstuffs for 
24 business days, ending’ with to-day, and comparison 
with 27 business days the previous month: 

RECEIPTs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley Oats. 
27 bus. dayslast mon , 274,700 539,000 502,280 26,760 ...... 173,35) 
2ibus. days thts mon, 423,578 1,367,800 903,125 38,850 2,100 208,450 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
27 business days Jast month, 347,470 730,250 741,600 74.400 101,300 
24 business days this month, 415,100 1,632,000 847.000 76,500 37,500 
Exports from port of New-York yrom Jan. 1 to June 14 
both days included. 


1857. 1858. Increase in 1858. 
Wheat Flour, bbls.....400,384 635.890 235,516 
Wheat, bush..... 923,157 1,503,986 580,829 
Corn, bush. .. 1,487,957 1,389,957 66san50 
Corn Meal, bbis.... 25,475 34,952 9,477. 


N.Y. Live Stock Marxets—Breves—Receipts for 
our weeks ending June 16, were 12,435, or 995 less 
than during the four weeks preceding. Receipts and varia- 
tion of prices were for weeks ending May 26, 2,892 
head, averaging ic. advance; June 2, 3,572 at ic. 
decline; June 9,-2,856, at te. advance; June 16, 
3,115, with an advance of 3c., making a rise of Ic. during 
the month......June 16, prices ranged on estimated 
dressed weights as follows: First quality 10c. @ 10jc. ; 
Average of all sales 93c. 

Vea Catves have been in large supply for the past 
four weeks, the receipts footing up 3.625 head. They are 
now selling at 5c. @ 6c. per ib gross weight. A few of 
the finer bring 6jc. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts continue to increase, the 
numbers for the past four weeks being 24,212 - against 
20,585 for the previous four weeks. Prices have fiuctuated 
somewhat, and are now lower than they were last month. 
The sheep are all sheared, and bring 4c. @ 5c. per tb. 
live weight ; a very few 5ic. Lambs sell mainly at $3,50 
@ $4,50 per head. Very fat ones command even $6,00 
just now, as they are somewhat scarce. 

Hocs.—Arrivals have been very large; numbering some 
30,000 for the past four weeks. Prices are eorres ndingly 
low, and a general dullness pervades the trade. Good 
corn-fed hogs brought but 4)c. @ 43 per t&; ‘live weight, 
on the 16th. inst., and have not improved in price since. 

THe WEATHER, during the past four weeks, has been 
warm, with sufficient rain to keep the greund 
in a good eondition for growing crops. Corn is rather 
backward, owing to a cold, wet May, but it is not too 
late tocount upon a good season yet....Other crops pro- 
mise well. 

Our condensed WEATHER NoTEs read: May 25, cloudy 
A.M., rain P.M. ; 26 and 27, drizzling rain. May 28 to 
June 5, mostly clear, warm, Summer weather, the mer- 
Pax f reaching 83° on the 5th. ; June 6, clear A.M., cloudy 
P.M., with showers at night; 7, clear and warm; 8, very 
warm and showery ; 9and 10, clear and warm; 11, clear 
A.M., thunder, showers P.M., with heavy rain at night, 
which continued during the 12th., producing freshets, and 
causing much damage in some places; 13 to 16, cool, 
cloudy weather; 17, fog A M., clear and warm P.M.; 
18 to 20, clear, fine, warm weather; 21, clear and very 
warm A.M., mercury reaching 90°. Heavy thunder 
shower, accompanied by hail and gust of wind P.M. 
Trees and buildings were blown down in its track, and 
life and property destroyed ; 22, clear and warm. 
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[=> The actual circulation of the Agriculturist to 
regular subscribers, is believed to be much larger 
than that of any other Agricultural or Horticultural 
Journal in the world. 


Abdbhertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest hy the 18th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 


FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 

Twenty-five cents per line of space for each insertion. About 
9 words make a line, if undisplayed. 

One whole column (145 lines) or more, $30 per column. 
tH” Business Notices Fifty cents per line. 

FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column, (130 lines), or more, $11 per column. 
te Business Notices twenty cents per line. 

FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 

Thirty-¢-re cents per line; $38 per column. 
(e Business Notices Sirty-five cents per line. 

















Farm Produce of all Kinds 
Sold on Commission, such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Pro- 
visions of all kinds Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c. &e. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
= R. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 





‘* ORANGE COUNTY FARMER” 


gratefui for past favor, renews the offer of his services as a 

Speaker at Furs, and as a Lecturer before Lyceums, on 

“HORTICULTURE,” “SCIENCE OF MAKING HOMES 
HAPPY,” “TRUTH,” “CHARITY ” and “ FAITH.” 

Sample pamphlets and references furnished. ; 

“ We know of no bettertreat the President of a Society can fur- 
nish than the — of ‘The’Orange County Farmer,’ to 
deliver the address, as heis Humorous, forcible and Practi- 
cal,’’— signed by numerous Agricultural officers. 

Terms twenty dollars for each effort. 

Address JAMES O. MILLER, 

Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Profitable Employment. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents Wanted!—Extra in- 
ducements for 1858! All personsIN WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT will at once receive our Catalogue of Books, pre-paid, 
by forwarding us .neir address. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the liberal offers we make to all persons engaging in 
the saleof our Large Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with about One Thousand Engravings. On receipt of 
the established price, Six Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, 
with a well bound Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, 
and forwarded by express. at our risk and expense, to any cen- 
traltown or village in the United States, heap those of 
California, Oregon and Texas. Our books are sold only by can- 
vassers, and are well known to bethe most saleable.— Address, 
post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William-street, New-York. 








Wheeler & Wilson’s 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Highest Premiums awarded 1857, by the American Institute, 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, 
Michigan and Illinois State Fairs. 


Office, 343 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Opinions of the New-York Press. 


We prefer them for family use.—Tribune. 

They are the favorites for families.— Times. 

1t is without a rival —Scientific American. 

Equal to nine seamstresses.—Home Journal. 

The machine, for family use.—Advocate and Journal. 
Most honorable to American genius —/Jj ndent. 
We cannot imagine any thing more perfect.—Evangelist. 
Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. 

The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 

In looking for the best, see these.—Ezaminer. 
Indispensable in every family.— The Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. 

Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder. 

A benefaction of the age.—Putnam’s Monthly. 

Magical in operation.—Mrs. Stephens’ Monthly. 

Beyond all questions, the machines.—Lvfe Illustrated. 
The stitch cannot be unraveled —Am. Agriculturist. 
They maintain the pre-eminence.—Exrpress, 

Our Lousehold is in ecstacies with it.—Porter’s Spirit. 
Are pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Visitor 

One of our household gods.—U. S. Journal. 

Wnrivaled in every quality.—Day Book. 

Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslie’s Gazette. 

Have no equal fdr family use.—Musical World. 

A triumph of mechanical genius.—N. Y. Journal. 

We entirely prefer them.—Mothers’ Journal. 

We cannot tire in its praise.—New Yorker. 





Patent Alarm Whistles and Speak- 


ING PIPES MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
W. OSTRANDER, 
Sole Patentee and Maker 
No. 57 Ann-St., N. Y. City. 
The PATENT WHISTLE is acknowledged by every one to 
be the best arrangement for Speaking Pipe Alarms in use. It is 
far supérior tothe Bell, and less liable to get out of order. The 
Pipe 1s made by a Patent Machine and is a superior article, and 
Warranted in every particular. 
Sold by all the principal Hardware Stores in the States. 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT send at 
once for Mr. SEARS’ CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. 
Our Publications are c nsidered among the most saleable. Ad- 
dress, postpaid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 Wm. st., N. Y. 


MPLHERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c. 


of reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 
register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 


D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 

















N.ORR hy 
Engravers G@ion) 


Cc. M. Saxton, 
25 PARK ROW, NEW-YORE. 
Has lately published new editions of the following 








popular Books. PRICE. 
Youatt on the Horse, by H.S. Randall............ .....++-- 1 25 
American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas.................. 1 25 
Practical American Saget! by Bion Ball.........cscvcccces. 1 00 
Henry Clay, by Greeley and Sargeant..........-...eeeeeeeees 1 25 
Benjanin Franklin, by himself.......... a re 00 





1 
“0 Boone, and tne Hunters of Kentucky, by W. H. 
NNN 8 8908S cag MIR das vidinn cen ccwndeRaecinecnass 2 
Napoleon Bonaparte by J.G Lockhart....... 
Empress Josephine, by P. C. Headley......... 


Mary Queen of Scots, by P. C. Headley.. tage 5 

Rey. Adoniram Judson, by J. Clement... ...........00005 

The three Mrs. Judsons, by Mrs. A M. Wilson............. 1 25 
Mary and Martha Washington, by Margaret C. Conkling.. 75 
Lady Jane Grey, by D. W. Bartlett................e.eeeeeeee 75 
Homestead on the Hillside, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes......1 00 
Lena Rivers, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes............... ...+ .1 00 


Meadow Brook, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. ............--.--.1 00 
The New Clerk’s Assistant, or Book of 1,071 Practical 
Forms, adapted to the Nev-England, Northern aud 
Western States, and California, by J. S. Jenkins, Coun- 





a eS errr 2 50 
Gunn’s Domestic Medicine: or, Poor Man’s Friend........ 3 00 
The American Orator’s Own Book, being Selections from the 

ablest authors....... SR en Oe re 1 00 
Henry VIII. and his Six Wives, by Henry W. Herbert... ..1 25 
Noble Deeds of American Women, by J. Clement.......... 1 25 
Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by J.O. Brayman...... 1 25 
History of the Mormons, by Samuel M. Smucker... ........ 1 00 
Border Wars of the West, y Prof. John Frost.............. 2 00 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter’s Life, by Johu Frost............. 1 25 
Arctic Explorations, by Samuel M. Smucker..........++.+++ 1 00 
The Power of Grace : or, Incidents and Narratives of Won- 

_ erful Conversions in answer to Prayer............... 1 00 
Life of Christ and his Apostles by Rev. J. Fleetwood 1 25 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress...............0..scce-cceces ..1 00 
Women of the Bible, by Rev. P. C. Headley................. 1 00 


Sold by all Booksellers. Single copies mailed, post-paid to 
any address on receiptzof price. 
C. M. SAXTON, Publishes 


THE HORTICULTURIST: Monthly. 
Terms $2 00 per Annum. The Edition with c:lored Plates, 
FIVE DOLLARS. 
Specimen numbers mailed upon receipt of eighteen or forty- 
two cents. 


For Sale at the officeof the HORTICULTURIST, 
or, mailed, Post-paid, upon receipt of price, 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book.............sseceeceeeeeees 125 
Hind’s Farriery and Stud Book 0 
The American Farrier, by Barnum 
The Farmer's Practical Horse Far 


full bound....... hae inemushnd iguetivec vecnseasdenekess 
The complete Produce and Ready Reckoner, by R. Robbins. 50 
AGE YS WTO CIGTNE, 0... 6s cssccccsesesicncecscesecevesensees 1 25 
SR We I onc ccscvccnsiencsedeesaasccesets coces 3 00 


CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
_ Subscriptions to the HORTICULTURIST, andall other bus- 
iness communications should be addressed to 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
25 Park Row, New-York. 


PEARS! PEARS!! 
FIELD’s PEAR CULTURE, Now Ready ! 
A CoMPLETE MANUAL for the cultivation of the 
PEAR TREE. 

The causes of failure pointed out, and the successful method 

v ° 
OTHREE HUNDRED PAGES, AND ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
ENGRAVINGS. 

PRICE 75 CENTS, sent by mail postage paid on receipt of price. 

A Catalogue of more than one hundred Agricultural Books 
sent to all applicants. 


; A. O. MOORE, 
Agricuitural Book Publisher, 140 Fulton-st., 
New-York. 








A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Tue Farm; A New Pocker 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. Ry the author of 
“The Garden.”’ Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 

This is amanual of both the theory and practice of farming, 
givingin a concise but clear and simple manner the fundamen- 
tal principles of Agricultural Science as well as practical direc- 
tions for cultivating all the common field crops. It contains 
an exposition of the nature and action of 

SoILs AND MANUREs ; 
the principles of 
ROTATION IN CROPPING; 
directions for 


IRRIGATION; FENCING ; 
DRAINING ; PLANTING HEDGES; AND 
SUBSOILING ; CULTIVATING THE SOIL. 


A Chapter on 

Farm IMPLEMENTs ; 

How TO PLANT aND CULTIVATE 
ALL THE FIELD Crops, FRUITs, ETC., 
together with 
J. J. THOMAS’ INVALUABLE PRIZE Essay ON 

FARM MANAGEMENT, 

Revised by the Author. 

It is adapted to all sections of the eountry, and comes within 
the means as well as the comprehension of everybody. No 
farmer, and especially no young farmer, should be without it. 

The Series of four “ Rural Hand-Books” to which this be- 
longs—*The House,” ‘“‘The Garden,” “The Farm,” and 
“Domestic Animals ”’—will be furnished to subscribers order- 
ing them all at the same time for $1. Address 

FOWLER ABD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. 








CARRYING FRUITSTO MAR- 


KET SAFELY 
PATENT TRANSPORTATION PROTECTOR. 


The bruised and unwholesome state, and consequent unsale- 
ableness of tender fruits from want of sufficient care jn their 
transportation is well known. 

The Protector is designed for the safe conveyance of peaches, 
plums, strawberries, blackberries, eggs, or anything that requires 
more than ordinary care. Specimens may seen at 

. L, ALLEN’S, No. 191 Water-st., New-York. 

Orders for Protectors of larger size than the specimens will 
be executed, but the heavier the package the more rigid must be 
the springs. Orders left with R. L. ALLEN, as above will be 

romptly executed. HENRY B. OSGOOD, Inventor and 
Sianufesterer. Whitinsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 





Twelve Diplomas. 





Two Premiums 
*‘PePAEME [EPI] OZUCIg = puT 


Full directions for preserving accompany the cans. 


FRUIT CANS. 


TAYLOR & HODGET?’S INFALLIBLE SELF 8EAL- 
ING FRUIT CAN WITH BURNET’S ATTACH- 


MENT. 
PATENTED AUGUST 2ist, 1855. 

These cans are sosimple in their construction that any one 
can close fifty cans an hour without the aid of a Timner. They 
require neither Solder, Cement nor Wax, 

Manufactured and for Sale by 

E. KETCHAM & CO., 
289 Penri-St., 
New-York, 


TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED! 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John-St., New-York, offer 
the following varieties of TURNIP SEED. 


AMERICAN GROWN SORTE. 


The quality of the following sorts are unsurpassed, all having 
been raised by our own Growers, from the best selected stocks. 


Early White Flat Dutch. 

White Strap Leaf Flat. 

Red Top Strap Leaf. 

Red Top. 

Improved Russia or Rata Baga. 
IMPORTED VARIETIES, 

Early White Dutch. 

Early White Stone. 

Large White Norfolk, (very fine) 

Large While Globe. 

Long White Tankard. 

Green Globe. 

Waite’s Eclipse. 

Yellow Aberdeen. 

Yellow Stone. 

Rohson’s Go'den Ball. 

Dale’s Hybrid. 2 

Skirving’s Russia or Ruta Baga, (very flue). 








Marshall’s do, 
Laing’s do. 
Dickson’s do. 
Ashcroft’s do. 
Purple T do, 
Bullock’s Heart do. 


River’s Stubble do, 
Lone WHITE FRencu, as described in the May 
number of the “‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 
Our Customers in ordering will please state whether Imported 
or American Seed is wanted. 


ALSO 


Round and Prickly Spinach. 
Long Orange Carrot. 

Long Red Mangel Wurtzel. 
White Sugar Beet. 


c., &6., &e. 
J. M. THORBURN & Co. 
Seed Warehouse 
15 John-St., New-York. | 


Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 


The subscriber has now on hand a full assortment of Veget- 
able, Field. Herb and Flower Seeds of the growth of 1857, and 
of the very best quality, for sale Wholesule and Retail. Orders 
by mail attended to immediately. 

TURNIP SEED. 

Strap Leaved Red Top, Extra White Flat Du Large 
White Norfolk, Larke White Globe, Yellow aboaen’ Yellow 
Stone, Waite’s Eclipse, Skirving’s Purple Top Rutabaga or 
Russia, Ashcroft’s Swede, River’s Stubble, Long White Frenth, 
and all other varieties. Send for a catalogue. 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st, 

SEED BUCKWHEAT. EXTRA CLEAN, 

Hungarian Grass $5 per bushel or 25 cent uart CHI 
NESE SUGAR CANE (American and Imported)’ IMPHER 
or AFRICAN SUGAR CANE, he L ALLEN, 

. 19) Water st 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 


THE BUCKEYE ROTATING HARROW. 


IN offering this implement to farmers we do it with the 
confident expectation that they will find it an implement 
after which they have long been seeking, namely, a thor- 
ough pulverizer of the soil. 


TO FARMERS 


We would say, read the following from “ Tus Oxio 
Farmer ” of May first. 


* An entire change ithe form of the Harrow has been 
projected, which in our opinion bids fair to supercede the 
old-fashioned forms. It consists of a frame made of cross- 
bars; the ends of which, and points of junction, are armed 
with teethin the usual fogm. The method by which cir- 
cular motion is produced in this Harrow, is very siinple. 
The center of the wheel or frame rotates freely on a pin 
or journal, and to this pin is attached a lever, one arm of 
which stands at right angles with the other. To one of 
these the horse or ox is fastened by proper appliances, 
while the end of the other arm carries a weight. This 
makes the one side of the harrow heavier than the other, 
and thus sinksthe teeth ofthat side deeper in the soil. 
When this Harrow is dragged over the ground, the teeth 
on the light side move rapidly forward, and thus change 
their relative position, and thus each tooth in turn acts as 
the fulcrum on which all the rest move. By this means, 
lines formed by thé teeth are in the center nearly rhom- 
boida!, while at the sides they cut each otherat very acute 
angles. The ground by this means is thoroughly puiver- 
ized, and no furrows are left on the surface, and if a large 
stone er root should obstruct the passage of the Harrow, 
it will passaround. Iystead of clogging, by getting large 
clode fastened between the teeth, this circular motion 
either grinds those up, cr throws them aside at once. We 
know that this form of Harrow will soon supercede the 
vid one in the estimation ofour Farmers, for we have seen 
itin operation, and it does its work well and thoroughly, 
saving labor, and making a more evenly field by a more 
thorough comminution of the surface, and a filling up of 
furrows” 


These Harrows are made of the best material, and in 
‘the bést st¥le of workmanship. They are delivered at 
the depot, to be shipped according to directions, on the 
receipt of fifteen dollars. All orders addressed to ROB- 
INSON & CO., 21 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio, will re- 
céive prompt attention. 


TO PATENT-RIGHT MEN. 


The Improvement, called the Buckeye Rotating Har- 
row, recently patented by Mr. De Witt and O. D. Barrett, 
rof thts city, ishaving a more rapid sale than any other im- 
~ provement that has come to our notice for many a year. 
Read what the great patent-vender of the West says. R. 
Fanning, of Ciarksfield, Huron Ceunty, Ohio, now selling 
in Indiana, under date of May second to the patentees 
says: “I never saw athing get up so great an excite- 
ment as the Harrowdoes. The farmers speak well of it 
toaman.” The patentees intend to sell out a part of 
their territory immediately. They will make arrange- 
ments with energetic patent-verders to take hold of this 
improvement in such a way as to ensure larger returns 
to the vendersthan can be obtained by selling any other 
right. 


For further information, address the General Agents for 
the United States, ROBINSON & CO., 21 Bank Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TO MECHANICS, 


There is no business that pays as well ag the Agricule 
tural Implement Manufacturing business at the present 
‘time. Notwithstanding the present hard times, all this 
class of manufacturers are receiving more orders this year 
than ever before. Men inevery partof the country, with 
exclusive privileges, are wanted to engage in the manu- 
facturing of the BUCKEYE ROTATING HARROW. 
Any common mechanic can start the business. For fur- 


ther information address ROBINSON & CO., 
21 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


One of the best opportunities is now offered for capita!- 
ists to invest their funds so that instead of drawing from 
six to ten per cent, they will draw from seventy-five to 
one-hundred percent. Every one knows that genuine 
agricultural improvements have invariably enriched all 
who have invested in them. 

se” Send for a Circular. 

Address, ROBINSON & GO., 


21 Bank Street, Cleveland, Uhio. 





FOR THE HARVEST OF 1858. 
The best Combined Reaping and Mowing Machine 
in use, as endorsed by the United States - 
Agricultural Socioty, 











‘meat r we od 
Manny's Patent with Wood’s Improvement. 


It is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that I offer 
my machine tothe Farmers fer the comivg harvest, with all its 
improvements and increased high reputation as acombined Ma- 
chine and Single mower. The large sale the past season, and 
great success at the National Trial of Harvest Implements at 
Syracuse in July last, where it was awarded one Gold and two 
Silver Medals, is conclusive to every unprejudiced farmer that 
it is the most approved machine ofthe kind in use, and the sub- 
scriber begs to say that they will be perfect and complete in 
workmanship and material, and are offered to them on terms 
accommodating and suited tothe times. With each machine 
will be furnished twoscythes, two extra guards two extra sec- 
tions, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

Warranted capable of cutting from 19 to 15 acres of grass or 
grain per day. in a workmanlike manner, 

Price of Machines as heretofore. ‘he Combined Machine 
varies in price according to width of cut and its adaptation in 
size and strength to different sections of the country, from $125 
to $150, delivered here on the cars. 

Price ef Single Mower, steel Bar. ..........42...2--+0+ $115.00 

WALTER A. WOOD, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 








Farmers wishing to purchase Mowing Machines this season, 
are invited to examine THE MOWING MACHINE which we 
offer for sale. We are satisfied that they will give it the prefer- 
ence over any other machine now in use, it isa very light draft 
without the least side draft or weight on che neck of the horses, 
the cutter bar can be raised in an instant to goover obstructions, 
stones, stumps, &c. Many other advantages too numerous to 
mention in a newspaper advertisement. We will forward a cir- 
cular with full particulars on application. 

For sule by JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
United States Agricultural Warehouse and See: Store 
197 Water-Street, New York. 
PRICE, $110,090. 


As : = 
KIRBY’S 
Little American MWowerand Reaper 
RECEIVED THE 
‘pp 4 - 
SILVER. MEDAL 
AT THE SYRACUSE TRIAL, 

For lightness of draft, freeness from side draft, adaptation to 
smooth and uneven surfaces, strength, duratility, simplicity of 
construction, we challenge the world to produce a machine to 
excel it. It cannot be clogged in any kind ofgrass, be it wet or 
dry. 

Prick oF Mower $106; Mower and Reaper combined, $128. 
A pamphlet containing every information will be given free on 


application. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO.. Agents, 
60 Cortland: Street. 
New York City. 





Send your ordes early. 


Al al > 

OTHE FARMERS, HAY DEALERS, 

AND PLANTERS OF THE UNITED. STATES—In- 
GERSOLL’s IMPROVED PORTABLE Hay and CoTTon PREss, 
combines greater power and portability, requires less labor, oc- 
cupies less space, and costs less money than any other hand pow- 
er machine for baling Hay 02 CoTron ever offered to the pub- 
lic. It has recently. been much improved, and is warranted to 
give satisfaction. ‘ 

We have namerous letters from those who have sc en and used 
frsee pentane during the past season. similar to the followings 
from Wm. Thompson. Esq., South Londondary, Vt., who writes 
Feh. 8, 1858, as follows : , 

GENTs: “I think your press, with the improvement you have 
made recently, will exceed anything of the kind yet got up, for 
it will press more in a day, with only two hands to work it, and 
do it easier, than any other press in New-England.” 

No. 1 Press—Weight of Bale 150 to 200 pounds. 

No.2Press— “ “ 250to300 “ - 

Presses constantly on hand and other sizes and fdr other pur- 
poses madeétoorder. For further information call or address 


the 
FARMERS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
Greenpoint, opposite New-York. 
N. B.—The Brooklyn’and Williamsburg City Cars run up to 
Greenpoint,and the New-York Dry Dock stages go to the Green- 
point Ferry. 














| TRONG AND DURABLE.—LIGHT OF 
bh draft to the team. Will cut ull kinds of grass better than it 
can be done with a scythe—leaving it spread—so as to save ia-- 
bor of spreading it. It can be worked at a slow or fast gait and 
hy oxen if desired. It is easily managed and safe to the driver. 

All weclaim for it is admitted by those who use it and it has 
received their universal approbation 

Iam making ‘them for the coming seasen, when desired with 
a hoist fer raising the finger board, a very simple and efficient 
addition, and can also furnish when desired a very simple 
Reaping attachment—which does not at all affect its simplicity 
or efficiency as a mower. R.L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


Mr. R. L, ALLEN, NEW- YORK :—The subscriber having seon 
Allen’s Patent Mowing Machine in use, both in heavy and light 
grass, of different sorts, is prepared to speak of its performance 
withthe highest approbation. It was drawn by a pair of light 
horses with apparent ease, cutting a wide swarth perfectly clean, 
whether the grass were standing or badly lodged, and leaving it 
spread in the best possiblé manner: This was done during ard 
immediately after a heavy shower, and without any clogging of 
the knives. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
President of the U. 8S. Agricultural Society. 


I used one of your Mowers in cutting my entire crop this sea- 
son; then sold it, and it afterward out the crops of three other 
farmers, each of whom bought it. One man paid $140 for it. 
The whole cost of repairs for the season was not one dollar. 
Another neighbor cut 240 scres with it at no expense for repairs 
of any consequence. We all consider it in this neighborhood as 
the only satisfactory machine ever used here. 

JAMES E. DUNLAP. 

Jacksonville, Morgan Co., Il., Dec. 1857. 


We cut ourentire crop of grass with your Allen Mower this 
season, and then sold it for $240. It is now inconstant use auit 
gives full satisfaction. It is daily running in such grass and 
clover as used tobe considered imposslble to be cut by machines, 

C. G. & A. STARKWEATHER, 

Stockton, California, June 17, 1857, 
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KETCHUM’S 
Combined Harvester for 1858, 


Without any Frame, and with a Reel! 


THE IMROVEMENTS ON THIS CELEBRAT MA- 
cow oo - bays pot ad it the most desirable imeckinc 

y ered tothe ie i 
lle public. Among theseimprovements are thie 

Ist—An expanding Reel. very simple, and ingeniously a- 
- 4 as to be readily attached, and is pronelletl hy the matu 

nait. . 

20—A new. strong and well-bracea guard, which will not clog 

3d—An adjustable Roller with a_lever, by which the driver, 
while in his seat, can elevate the finger-bar, and hold it in anv 
desired position, for transportation, to pass over obstructions 
=~ : ne or turning corners. ; 

'th—A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finger-bar reste 
— obviates all side draft and very much locsena the dir ect 

‘ait. 

The SIMPLE MOWERS have wrought-iron frames, with all of 
the other improvements except a Reel. With these improve- 
ments the draft of the KETCHUM Machine is as licht as any ma- 
chine known, and by the test with the Dynamometer at Syra- 
cuse, by the U. S. Ag. Society last July, the draft of the Reaper 
was more than one-quarter less than any other of the 13 Reapers 
ontrial. The result is obtained by enlarging the main srbest for 
Reaping. which lessens the motion of the knives and the actual 
draft of the machine fully one-quarter. 

The VERY BEST MATERIALis used throughout, and nonamsor 
money are spared to make the KETCHUM MACHINE what the 
farmer needs. 

Sample machines can be seen at all the princinal places, and 
persons are invited to examine them before buying any other~ 
remembering that THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE HEAPEST. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., (nearN. Y. Central) R. Ib. HOWARD. 

Depot. on Chicago-st.,) April, 1858. } 








ERKINS’ Corn Husking Machine, $5 50. 

gents wanted to solicit ordersj . 

Terms usually liberal. Adaeegs a. PERKING & CO Pr 
West Killingby, Conn. 





EA A fall assortment of Green Teas 
T Ss. Also, choice kinds of Black Teas 

* Oolong, En$lish Breakfast, &c.. 
TEAS. in half chests, or hoxes 10 to 15, ibs. 


Storekeepers in villages who have 
a demand for fine teas até invited 
to look at ovr stock, 

JAMES CASSIDY & CO. 


TEAS. 





135 Front-St,, New-York 
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EMERY BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


NMANUFACTUR? or 
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ALSO oF 
The largest and best variety of 
in this Country, and adapted to the 


hee ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. * 
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EMERY’S PATENT B.R. HORSE POWERS, 


t RAL MACHINERY 
s of all parts of the Worl 
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Have just completed their new Catalogue, the most complete 

nd beautifully illustrated work ever published by any manu- 
facturer. As a work of art it deserves a place in every library? 
It contains nearly 80 pages new engravings; of’which the xbove 
| isa spec imen, 

On receipt of six cents in stamps to prepay postage, it will be 
— to all applicants, 

Laval Agencies solicited for the sale of the above machines, 


, 
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Hi. A. Lothrop’s Patent Hoe. 


The subscribers, in presenting this ttew Hoe tothe public, only 
nsk a trial to sz atisty the most skeptic fits advantages over 
the common hoe either in the field or garden, and believing the 

following testimonial in its fayor, an Nong ont uy others received, 
is more satisfactory to tie pul dlic than: hing we can say in 
its praise; we will leave it with the public to judge of itsmerits. 

Bosvon, May 13, 1858. 

H. A. Lornrop, FsQ.—My Dear SiR :—I am som uch’ pleased 
with your Patent Hoe that Ican not refrain from expressing my 
greut satisfaction in the.r use. They are a decided improve- 
ment over any similar implement I have ever met with, leaving 
the gronnd Jizht and Jeve) and accompl lishing much mor re than 
the common hve with the same application of power. I think a 
trial ofa few moments will satisty any one of the orrectt 1ess of 
these opinions, 

I shall use no other hoe on my grounds, and I woul id thank 
yon to send me, by express, half a dozen of each size, with bill 
of the same. bekawewan > 7i08  F 

ALL P. WILDER. 
Manufactured by H. A. LOTHROP | & CO., Sharon, Mass. 


Rm. S&S. STENTON’S LANDSIDE 
Cutter and Improved Piow. 


Patented February 16, 1858. A recent, and one of the greatest 
improvements in plows ever invented, particularly y adapted for 
breaking up OLD GROUND S8uD, and PR AIRIE lands, giv- 
ing one third more breadth of work for the same team and 
draught, and id the same tiie, thdtis to say,a Plos w the at, @s at 
present constructed, will tur TWELVE inches, will, with 
this Landside attachment, cut and turn SIXTEEN inches, 
with less labor for the man and without any more strain upon 
the team. 

Western men are particularly invited to ¢ all and see this 
great, yet simple improvement which can be ad? apted to any sod- 
breaking Pidw now in usé.. Thus an E IGHTEEN inch West- 
ern Prairie Breaker can be made to cut and turna TWENTY- 
FOUR furrow-slice aithout any addition tothe team. Larger 
or smaller plows work in the pot he ratio. 

Address or call on R. &. STENTON, 229 Pearl-St., New- 
York. Licenses or rights for Sale. 


RICH’S PATENT IRON BEAM PLOWS. 

Having made.2n arrangement with the Patentee for the Man- 
ufacture and sale of theabove slows, ,We are now prepared tofur- 
nish them m any quantity. These plows have given the utmost 
Satisfaction where ever they have been tried. The beam being 
short brings the horses nearer the work and enables the man to 
guide the plow with more edse. The beam being high and 
crooked prevents them from being choked ont by vie or weeds 
for sule by JOHN MAYHER & CO, 

197. Water-street, N. Y. 




















SCHOOLEY’S PATENT 
PRESERVATORY. 


FOR PRESERVING MEATS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
the prodvarte ts of the Farm and Dairy, and all perishable articles, 
T DAMAGE from heat and moisture in SUMMER, 

OR COLD IN WINTER. 

Invaluable for Farmers, Grocers, Butchers, Candle and Oil 
Makers, Hotels, Restaurant Keep ‘ers, AND IS THE BEST 
DAIR®OR MILK HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 

Milk can be kept sweet for weeksin Summer and Butter made 
with equal pu the entire season. 

ILK HOUSE on this plan canbe kept at 40° the entire 
-— ca asing a perfect yield of cream, and the purest butter 
nown. 

_ For rights, plans, or estimates, apply to the undersigned. 

Getty, at Jahn Gebney’s, West Street, New-York, is 
abting in the City of New-York. 
J. L. ALBERGER, 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 








Delano’s Independcat Tooth Hay 


and Guinim Rake. 

This Rake has given unive rl satisfgction wherever it has 
been introduc ed. The ease and tf ty with which the hay 
may be placed in windrows, or bunched or cockéd preparatory 
to loading, with entire freedom from dust: its superiority as a 
gleaner; the adaptation of the teeth to all surfaces, however ir- 
regular, are qualities which commend the DrLano Rake, and 
must ultimately bring it into exclusive use; inshort, it is ag 
greatly superior to the revolver or any other, os the revolver 
was, when first introduced, to the hand rake. We know of 
farmers who harvest their entire crop of hay by the use of the 
DELANO RAKE 2nd the fork alone—no hand rake being need 
in the field. _—— 

Price with wheelscomplete $25, 

SELF ADJUSTING HAY ELEVATOR OR HOIST- 
ING FORK. 

By the use of this simple and low priced apparatus, a two- 
horse wagon-load may be untoaded and deposited ih the mow, 
just where it is needed, within ten minutes ; and if unusual ex- 
ertion be made, to avoid a threatened storm, in half that time, 
the workmen being fresh and ready for re-loading. 

Those manufactured by us are of improvedconstruction. We 
also manufacture the Anti-Friction Blocks, to accompany the 
Forks. As these blocks cannot take fire, they are therefore 
cheaper than the common low-priced blocks. 

Price of Hay Elevator $3. Antt-Friction Blocks, per sét $5. 
Manufactured and for sale by 

D. LANDRETH & SON. 
Agricultural Warehouse, 

5 Nos. 2! & 23 south-6th, Philadelphia. 

LANDRETH’S RURAL REGISTER AND ALMANAC, 
= annually, containing 2 monthly Calendar for the Farm, 

Garden and Green House, furnished gratis to all applicants. 


Engersoll's 
Premium Portable 


HAY PRESS. 
MAIS PRESS 


combines greater 
power and port ability, re- 
quires less labor, occupies 
less space, and costs less 
money. than any other ma- 
chine for baling hay ever 
offred tothe public. 

Itis equally convenient 
for pressing cotton, hemp, 
hops, broom Corn, rags, 
husks, &c. Samples may 
be seen at our warehouse, 
and circulars, with cuts 

and full descriptions, will 
be farnished upon applica- 
tion, by letter or otherwise, 

to 












FAIRBANKS & OOi, Scale Manufacturers, 
No. 189 Broadway, New-York. 


Pitemene Potato Digger will dig as fast as 


for a at Agricultural Depot, 100 
ene can pick up—for s 1 at AarignlTSELE vey 





Murray-St., 





USSIA- OR BASS. MATS, arom 


ly for bndding and tying. GUNNY_ BAGS, 
TWINES. Re, suitable det Wartiry pmetiie. fm sale in lots to 
suit, by D W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front-street, New-York. 











- 
A Wonderful Pump. 
“ On invitation of the Agent, JAMES Af EY, we,vith 
many others, yisited an exhibition of a 26h of May, 
nd certify that wé saw it worked by t Woth bande, 
then with one hand each, and by one m othe tight of 


owe hundred and fifteen feet perpendicular, he water with 
ease, reguiarity.and rapidity; and we see no reason why two 
men ‘may not work it easily at one hundred and fifty or mare 
feet. The pump is very simple, strong and cheap for deep wells, 
etc.,etc., Signed 
Wm H. Neilson, President of the Roard of Fdneation: John 
Elliott, of Riggs & Co.; and T. J. Coleman, Bankers, Waill-st., 
a3 Koss, of Ross. Fal oner& Co; #. M:> Whitlock, of BF. 
& EB. A, Whitlock & Co., John. Powers, Machinist; F. C. 
hy of A. H Guile & Co,; K. §. Halstead, of Halstead, 
Stiles & Co.; Henry M. Platt, of Platt & Brother; A. B. ¢ ia 
of Sun Mutual Ins: Company : J. Q. Brown, Agt. of Board fof C 
Underwriters, and 100 others,” 
New-York, May 28, 1858. 
This pump is watranted to work in a]1 depths under 150 feet 
hand, [It works direct and by lover Pon te Drawines w 


prices sent free. Address 
‘147 Chambers-st., N. ¥. 





Cane Mills and Distilleries. 


GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK. 
Distilleries of all kinds, for.making bran/y.and alcoho) from 
ncn Svrup. Steam and — eane vais svrup pane Atay A 
mers, dippers, syru unges an WIN vreéwing apparains 
ste am OF fire oft —¥s JOHN W, REID. 1! Old-slip. 





IANOS! elegant 6} ort. rosewood Pianns 

new, and perfect for $150; do. roun corners $165: ¥ ont. “ 
$185; do. inlaid with pearl and oorbenting malting. $210; 
ranted. Melodeons in froportion. J. M. EDNEY. 117 Chamber-st 


Bone Manure. 


SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHFD BYNES FOR 
Sale by the Manufacturers in ne small sit & CO. 


rytown 
Westchester Co. N. ¥. 








PERUVIAN GUANO{BONFE DUST= 
Superphosphate of Lime—Pondrette—Land Plaster-wat- 


ed of best lity. For Sale by R.L ALL 
meameatne tants nee "91 Water St., New- ork. 


WHEAT SOWING. 
Important to Agriculturists. 


LANGMAN’S FARMER’S FRIEND. 

A SURE and certain remedy for SMUT in Wheat, and the 
ravages of the Sing. Grub and Wire Worm. It will promote the 
germination and growth of the Seed west, and increase the 
rates of the Cro op Ties eqnualtoa ue 

LA AN’S FARMERS FRI strongly recom: 
wacked Othe most eminent and pk “pare of 
Britain. One packet at the cost o Seventy 2 ve cents is suffi- 
cient to dress three bushels of font 

In using it no lime or brine rernired. “'The preparation of 
Seed is aitended with less labor t iseasier and drier for 
the éarth than any other plan. Full directions are given for use 
With cach Paeens  emntnergihhe Pr it NOM AN, 

annfactur . 

Who can be addressed at the office_of cote, Agricul- 





tural Warehonse. 193 Fron N 
"Ale for Galen at t Me aarteaharel Warehiou R. L Ave 
191 Water-st., N. Y., and'Griffing Brothers, 60 C y Cortland ¥., 
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Please Speak of the German Edition. 


Many of our readers have German friends and neigh- 
bors, who do not read the English language. By speaking 
to them respecting our German Edition, they will not only 
favor our new enterprize, but confer a benefit upon those 
the; may induce to subscribe. While there are several 
million Germans in this country, there is not another 
journal of this character and size, printed in their lan- 
guage—this is now the only German Agricultural pa- 
per in the United States. 

[pr Any one desirihg copies of the German Edition 
(to be shown as specimens), willbe cheerfully supplied on 
making the fact known to us. The German Edition is 
in all respects, likethe English, both in matter and en- 
aravings—the reading matter of course being in the 
German language. 


__— & eo 


An Article to be Carefully Read, 


After stereotyping the article on “ Preparing Food for 
Children,” page 214 of this number, an intelligent physi- 
cian happening to read a proef of it, thought it of 
so much importance, that we ought to call special atten- 
tion to it, lest any reader should chance to pass it over. 


o 











A Good Time to begin New Subscriptions. 


This number isthe commencement ofthe second half 
of volume XVII, and now is a convenient time for new 
subscribers to begin. The second half volume will be fur- 
nished this year, at the annual rates—fifty cents for single 
subscribers or 40 cents in clubs often or more. As the 
paper is stereotyped, we can at any time furnish any pre 
viousnumber desired—as far back as the begining of last 
year. 





The Long White French Turnip Seed 


Is being rapidly called for, and will run out, we fear, 
before all who call for itcan be supplied. Many sub- 
scribers, who have had other seeds previously, send to us 
for this in addition. We beg to repeat again, that our 
supply is so small, comparatively, that we can only give 
it qut, this year, as premiums for new subscribers. 






Any person in new subscribers for either the 
English or ition, may order an ounce for each 
dollar it postage stamp she id here: 

po? sees postage on each half ounce ordere}. 
seed may be sown any time in July, or the first week 
im August. 


An ounée package will suffice for twenty square rods, 
if carefully sown, and this will furnish a fine supply of 
turnips for table use next Winter and Spring, and some 
for feeding. We are now using some of last year’s crop, 
amd find them white, firm, sweet, free from rankness of 
taste, er woody texture. As previously stated, we be- 
lieve thisthe best turnip ever raised in this country, and 
we expect to be able to obtain a large supply of the seed 


~t@ add to our list of seeds for general distribution to all 


subscribers next Winter. , 


<= a oe 


EXTRA PREMIUMS, F 
Offered only in return fortime anil services to persons 
procuring and forwarding new subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agrigulturist. The subscribers obtained wiil them- 
selves be entitled to receive the seeds offered in our 
regular list, No.1 to No. 52. [9 Only one of the fol- 
lowing premiums will be given on the same new subscriber. 
Premium No.4. 
~ Toany person obtaining a new subscriber for 1858 (vol. 
17), after May Ist, we Will, in return for the favor, send 
an ounce package of the seed of the Long “White 
French Turnip, described on page 134 of May number. An 
ounce will be given foreach new name. The new sub- 
scriber will himself be entitled to select the usual pack- 
ages of the seeds, Nos. 1 to 52, offered in our February 
number. The names may be sent at $1 each (or at club 
fates when for new clubs or Maditions to those already 
formed) : but when the seed is to go to Canada or to the 
Pacific Coast, 14 cents additional will need to be sent to 
us for extra postage on each ounce of eeed forwarded. 
Premium No. 1, 


Webster's Utiabridged Dictionary, fe still euered for 
40 subscribers, obtained at club rates. 








When Mailed.—This July number (English edi- 
tion) will be mailed from the 24th to the 28th of June, those 
‘going farthest being sent off first. The mailing of the 
German edition will follow immediately, that is, on June 
“28 and 99.......Our present large edition—though worked 
on a double Steam Press, which prints both sides of the 
sheet at once—requires about a week for printing the outt 
side sheets alone.” The engravings, to be well printed, 
Will not admit of = higher rate of speed. 


» + 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
American Agriculturist. 
PRINTED IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Beginning July 1st, 1858. 


We take pleasure in Announcing to the large class of 
German people interested in Farming, Gardening, Fruit 
Growing, Stock raising, Implements, &c., ¥s well as those 
who have, perchance, but a small village orcity plot under 
culture, that in order to meet the wants of those who as 
yet read only the German Language, we have completed 
arrangements, by which hereafter, the American Agricul- 
turist wili be printed simualtaneously in both the English 
and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

There are in the United States alone, several millions 
of German people, among whom are found a large num- 
ber of our most industrious and pains-taking cultivators of 
the Soil. In Germany more,nvestigations are being made 
in Scientific and practical Agriculture, thanin almost any 
other Country ; and besides a large number of Agricultur- 
al Schools and Colleges, there are several periodicals de- 
voted especially to practical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
But in this country next to nothing hasbeen done in this 
department. 

We, therefore, in response to oft repeated calls from 
the German people, very cheerfully enter the open 
field, and will endeavor to supply what seems to be. a 
great desideratum, viz.: a Journal in the German Lan- 
guage, devoted exclusively to subjects connected with 
$01L GULTURE, or to the out-door and In-door labors 
of Rural Life. 

Since practical operations are founded upon the same 
principles, and the modes of tillage are the same, whether 
pursued by those speaking English or German, we believe 
that a Journal carried on in both Languages may be bet- 
ter in each, than if published in either Language only, 
since a wider class of practical experience will thus be 
drawn from. 

Again, the use of the same engravings and editorials, as 
well as publishing force, in both editions, will economize 
expense, so that a much cheaper Journal, or a better one 
can be supplicd for the same cost, than if two separate 
enterprizes were carried on. 

The American Agriculturis: was originated fn 1642, and 
it has now attained a civculstion greater than any other 
like journal'in the world, while it is on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be a standard work, unequalled for the large 
amountof practical information it supplies at a very small 
cost. Time, patience and long experience have been re- 
quired to bring it to its present standard. The subscribers 
to the German edition will at once reap the benefit of all 
these advantages. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
. tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition willbe of the same size and price 
as the English, and contain all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy one year..........seeeee $1 00 
Six copies one year.........+. eeeceee 5 00 


Ten or more copies one year....80 cents each. 

An extra copy tothe person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

("In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 2 
cents, and to Prussia 72 cents per annum. Delivery in 
New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only siz cents a wear, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or at any 
other dates if specially desired. (For the present, year, 
subscriptions to the German edition, when desired, will 
be taken from July to December inclusive, at half the 
above yearly rates.) 

The paper is considered paid for whenever it is sent, 
and willbe promptly discontinued when the time for which 
itis ordered expires. 


All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 189 Water st , New-York. 
¢ 


("Be careful to give plain directions for the name of 
each subscriber, and of his Post Office, County and 
State. 


fe" Both Editions are Stereotyped—so that back 
numbers of the English Edition from June 1, 1857, an@ of 
the German from July 1858, can always be supplied, 
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Toads in the Garden............0000 ees deseee eeceeeee 

Tomatoes—Not too iate to Plant.... .... ccccccenee Oe 
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—--——>4 all @ Geee—— » ee - -- 
Agricultural Exhibition Lists Desired. 


On page 219, we have given a list of State and County 
Exhibitions, for many of which we are indebted to our 
correspondents. We solicit further reports frorfi the en 
tire country, that we may give next month as complete @ 
table as possible. 

We have just received the following County Reports ; 


Indiana—F ayette Co., at Connersville, Sept. 7—10; Rush 
Co., at Rushville, Sept. 14—17. Iowa—Johnson Co., at 

Nebraska—Nemaha Co., at Brownville, Get: 
Yew- Hampshire—Sullivan 0., at Charlestown, 





Sept. 15—16. New-Jers eee Co., at Mt. Holly 
Oct. 5-6. Wisconsin—St. Croix and Pierce Counties, n° 
River Falls, Sept. 22—23, ‘ 


















